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Famous Windak Sportswear 
for all the Family, light, 


Extra performance need not mean increased fuel con- durable, stylish. Will turn a 
sumption. Witness the Rover Seventy-Five. Its 
designers — who produced the world’s first gas turbine 
car — have obtained from the Seventy-Five a perform- 
ance which will surprise even those who know Rover 
cars well, yet its petrol consumption is substantially 
lower than that of its predecessors. As always, it is not 
only what this car does, it is how it does it. At speed or 
loafing, the Rover Seventy-Five carries jits six passengers 
with a luxurious smoothness that stamps it as :— 
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ROV E R wily Ta ne, Mandar 


anaet London WINDAK LTD., WOODSIDE, POYNTON, CHESHIRE 


- - CV 5-150 | 


good shower of rain. 
Available in lovely colours— 
and they are washable. 


tn case of difficulty 
please write for name 
of your nearest stockist. 


' 
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The Rover Company Lid., Birmingham also Devonshire House, 








Why successful men choose Ronson *: 
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A tested success! 


RGD 


*# Successful people are seidom at a loss! For 
example, the man who lights up first time every 
time in the breezy outdoors. Almost invariably he 
has a Ronson Whirlwind. With its sliding wind- 
shield up, it lights and stays alight in any weather. 
Shield down, this jewellery finished, precision-built 
Ronson is a handsome indoor lighter, too. Press, it’s 


Zs lit—release, it's out! From 43/6. 


Every | ( 
Ronson part is inspected or 


tested at least 10 times during 
manufacture and assembly— 
to make sure your Ronson 
will give you perfect per- 
formance and lasting reli- 
ability. . All Ronsons are 
backed throughout their long 
life by the unique Ronson 
after-sales service. 


june 17th...Give a RONSON 


WORLD'S GREATEST LIGHTER 


FOR YOUR ait PROTECTION—LOOK FOR THE TRADE MARK RONSON [ACCREDITED DEALERS 


There's a place for R.G.D. television in your home 
too! For these receivers add to the joys of life, both 
by their superb appearance and high performance. 

Model 2351T has a 12-inch tube and is housed in 
a figured walnut cabinet. 

Your local R.G.D. Retailer will gladly arrange a 
demonstration. 


IN EVERY TOWN 
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NATIONAL BENZOLE MIXTURE 











Your nearest Agent 1s in the 
Telephone Directory under 
“Imperial Typewriters’. 


The fact is. . 


more and more office work is 
being done on _ typewriters. 
As an Imperial Agent I can 
tell you all about the latest 
machines and demonstrate 
those that could be used to 
advantage in your office.’ 


Imperial Typewriters 
and Service 


Imperial Typewriter Company Limited, Leicester 











EAST RIDDLESDEN HALL (Property of the National Trust) 


AST Riddlesden Hall, near 
Keighley, the seventeenth- 
century home of a West Riding 
Squire, was built about 1640, by a 
certain Thomas Murgatroyd, whose 
turbulent descendants held it until 


towards the end of the same 
century, when the Starkies suc- 
ceeded them. The National Trust 
acquired the Hall in 1933 through 
the public-spirited action of Mr. 
Thomas Brigg. 


Martins Bank was founded as the Bank of 
Liverpool in 1831, and has grown into a great 
institution with nearly 600 branches through- 
out the country. Nevertheless, the importance 
of the personal touch has not been overlooked, 
and customers are assured of friendly and 
sympathetic attention to their requirements. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 


London District Office: 68 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2 
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The finest value in Men’s Socks 


More or less 
or a surt2 


The price of good clothes has risen and may rise again. 
What is it to be, then? Wil) you pay more for the same 
suit? Or will you search for a passable suit at your 
accustomed price? 

When the search fails, there is this to console you : the suit 
made by a good West End tailor is admittedly and 
regrettably expensive *—but it is worthwhile. It keeps its 
shape, ages comfortably, does you credit unobtrusively. It 
is, in fact, an investment—and an unusually sound one 


* 40-odd guineas which, with us, at present includes purchase tax 


& Gieves 


Naval Outfiters Limuted 
H.M. The King 


esTABLISHED 1785 
27 OLD BOND STREET LONDON WI! 


Edinburgh « Liverpool - Bath+ Portsmouth * Southampton - Londonderry 
Bournemouth > Gibraltar - Weymouth » Plymouth « Chatham § Malta 











There’s nothing to equal 


Vayella 


IF 1T SHRINKS WE REPLACE 


"THREE CASTLES ’Cijotedés ec oc 


20 for 3/10 





vo SSE ! 


WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LIMITED NOTTINGHAS 
GLI 








Made by W. D, & H. O. WILLS, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Led, 
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JAFPFAIUCE ORANGE CONTAINS OVER 80%, NATURAL ORANGE JUICE 
(more than 3 times the Ministry of Food standard) — plus, of course, pure sugar. 

Gold Cup Jaffajuce is available in Orange « & Pineapple 

Breakfast Orange - Grapefruit - Lemon + Lime 3/9 per bottle 
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Seven generations ago men came to the valley 
of Thorncliffe and began to dig for coal. Their 
great-great-grandsons, at the beginning of a new 
scientific era, discovered that from coal oils 
could be made a new weapon against germs — 
and they called it Izal. There followed a 
period of great development, until today 
many Newton Chambers products —Izal, 
Sanizal, Zal—are helping to safeguard health 


in schools, factories, in public places and in the 
T*™ Renault engineers have produced 

a really solid achievement in the 
Renault 750 which is now being pro- 
duced in the re-equipped British factory 
and distributed to a number of overseas 
markets. The engine, being at rear, 
leaves the floor {ree from obstructions ; 
tour passengers ride comfortably within 


the wheel-base. It is easy on fuel too. N wt i h b 

A standard road test by The Motor e on am ers 
revealed 50 m.p.g. at a constant 40 
m.p.h. and 62 m.p.g. at half that speed. 


R E ot A U LT 7 5 0 IRONFOUNDERS - ENGINEERS - CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


RENAULT LIMITED WESTERN AVENUE LONDON W.3 
Cvs-254 


homes of the people here and overseas. 


& COMPANY LIMITED, OF THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 
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CYouitatim to the | THE ELEVENTH 
foer things ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 

At West and Son we sell all manner of fine FA i R A N D 

things. We have antique and modern silver- EXHIBITION 


ware, jewellery, and, incidentally, a fine stock 
of the famous Rolex Oyster and Rolex Oyster 
Perpetual gold wrist-watches. If you please, JUNE 6 - 21 


come in and see them. (Except Sundays) 


GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE, W.1 


Open 11.0 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. 
(Opening day from 5.0 p.m.) 


ad 
ADMISSION 3/6 - SEASON TICKETS 15/- 


WEST and SON manda 
an Part of which will be given to the Royal Hospital and Home for 


Incurables, Putney ; the Girl Guides Association (London) and 
JEWELLERS, SILVERSMITHS AND WATCHMAKERS the British Antique Deske? desseladion. ge 


(Established in 1720) 

















GRAFTON HOUSE, 102 AND 103 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 
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combines its own 
face lotion 
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Then let KLM help you enjoy your journey in style! 
Any day of the week you can board a luxurious 
Constellation and speed to the principal cities of 
the Near, Middle and Far East. It’s comfort 
first and fast to the East with KLM. * 
because it’s concentrated 
*® Regular services to BEIRUT, DAMASCUS, LYDDA, 
CAIRO, BAGHDAD, BASRA, TEHERAN, DHAHRAN, * it’s cooler and smoother 
KARACHI, CALCUTTA, BANGKOK, JAKARTA. See because it’s mentholated 


your Travel Agent for details or contact KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines, 202/4 Sloane St., 


London, s.w.1 (Tel. sto 3488) and at 
sora ovrcn 2 
g INGRAM SHAVING CREAM 


areuimes Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow 


one. : lotion and lather in one 


{ 


SA AK PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS, LONDON AND NEW YORK 
50/3/7 
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THE RIGHT 


Like an enchanting sunset, bottles hold the 
gaze. No matter how absorbing the talk, you 
discover that you can both listen and look; and 
you look at the bottles. Bottles from France, 
dressed to perfection; bottles from Italy with 
operatic labels ; stolid, unbreakable bottles from 
Holland ; dignified bottles from Spain. 


Even were you to judge its character by 


appearances alone, your eye would light with 


WHITE HORSE 
Scotch Whisky 


HONOURABLE 


| 
| 


pleasure on the White Horse bottle from 
Scotland. Quiet, unobtrusive — almost staid — 
it is at its most distinguished in more gaudy 
company. And if you judge by experience you 
will know that the White Horse bottle is very 
properly dressed. For 

here, if ever there was 


one, is a right honour- 





able whisky. 
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“ PQRING me fire that | may purify the house with 
sulphur” wrote Homer in the Odyssey. From 
these ancient medicinal applications, sulphur, in the 
form of sulphuric acid and other chemicals, has so 
extended its uses that today this yellow rock, which 
burns to form choking fumes, is one of the most 
important elements used as a raw material in modern 
civilisation. In recent times most of the world’s needs 
for elemental sulphur—amounting to 5-6 million tons 
annually—have been supplied from deposits in the 
U.S.A., but these are fast becoming exhausted as more 
and more sulphur is needed for industrial, agricultural 
and other purposes. 
Since the early 1930s, 1.C.I. has been developing methods 
of making sulphuric acid from anhydrite, which is 
found in large quantities in many parts of Great Britain. 
It is fortunate, now that the sulphur situation is critical, 
that I.C.I. is thus able not only to increase its own 
production of sulphuric acid from British sources, but 
also to place its accumulated research and production 
knowledge at the disposal of some of the principal 
British acid users. Plans are indeed now going forward 
to install new plants which will make sulphuric acid 
from this indigenous raw material and 
thus reduce the need to import sulphur 
from overseas. I.C.I. has also con- 
verted other plants to utilise the 
sulphur recovered as spent oxide made 
in the purification of town gas. 
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Get some 


Whitbread 


WHITBREAD’S PALE ALE 
FOREST BROWN ALE 
WHITBREAD’S STOUT 


WHITBREAD & CO. LTD., 27 BRITANNIA STREET, KING'S CROSS, W.C 











COPE'S STABLE INFORMATION 


No. 9 of a series describing famous racing establishments 











© sERms of pen pictures of famous training 
| establishments connected with British racing 
would be complete without mentioning M. Boussac's 
Villa Pharis at Chantilly. A we 
successful owner before the war, M. 
created many sensationsin thiscountry since raci 
was fully resumed. He was leading owner in Englan 
in 1950, winning £57,044 
Villa Pharis—formerly Villa Teddy—was renamed 
by M. Boussac when he bought it in 1945. Villa Pharis 
and the twin establishment, Villa Djebel, between them 
house about a hundred of the finest bloodstock. 
Dijeddah, Ardan, Arbar, Caracalla and the Derby, Oaks 
and St. Leger winners in 1950—Galcador, Asmena and 
Scratch Il—are a few of the many thousands of winners 
which have been trained at this famous establishment. 
The true thoroughbred is born into the tradition of the 
Turf. The House of Cope with its fine record of 56 years’ 
service to off-the-course backers, is steeped in that 
tradition. An account with Cope’s is a guarantee of 


mer 


GALCADOR — 1950 
Deroy Win 











DJEDDAH — Winner 
of Eclipse Stakes, 1949 


you canyeg, 
GOpzs 





satisfactory betting. Why not send TO-DAY for your 
free copy of our fascinating new illustrated brochure ? 


DAVID COPE! “ioaiuret* 


“The World's Best Known Turf Accountants 
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It hurts us more than it hurts 
you to recollect every Mother's son of us 
was taught a timely lesson on 
finding out that every Father’s watch 
contains more bits than will go back in 
any case Dad hit it fairly and squarely 
when he said there’s no doubt the most 
sensitive and delicate parts are the top 


bearings not to mention the bottom 





if a firm precise movement 
is wanted in a good watch these 
bearings are made from 


sapphires and Accles and Pollock as usual 


used to drill the holes in the jewels nearly all 


are the people who provide the tiny stainless steel tubes now i 


the most brilliant business men including many who 
made their way up painfully from the bottom 
go to Accles and Pollock when new ideas 
are flashing about just to 
make sure things 
tick over properly 
“Have you a trumpet handy?" is the title 

of a book published by Accles & Pollock 


which will be sent to anybody who is 
seriously anxious to have help 


through tubes. ey 


Accles & Pollock Lid. - Oldbury + Birmingham 4@ Company + Makers end manigulaters of seamless tubes, in stainless ond ethan siecle 


Tewits 
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Refresh and Revive ; 


with 
3 y40€ 7 ore 
\ fr030¢lone o froz0lavender 
by Demuth 


The Original! Eau-de Cologne and 
Lavender Water in solid icy sticks 


The fresh coo! fragrance of Frozoclone 
or Frozolavender will help to relieve and revive 

you from headaches and weariness. 
Keeps you fresh in hot weather-—on every occasion 

Try its fragrant icy coolness to-day 

Acid Indigestion? Stomach all upset? An Alka-Seltzer 
In plastic handypacks 4 3 tablet in hot or cold water will soon set you right. First, 
from your Chemist Alka -Seltzer’s double -action soothes pain — extra fast. 
Then it neutralises excess acid, often the root of your 
official Festival Souvenir distress. Try it! Millions sold yearly. 
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ce Oe == | OLD Cowrr) 
cH SHELIN The fenest and direst = & TOBACCO 
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GUIDE to | of Com all 
FRANCE 


- 195 
/) M 
is preferred by those who seek the 


Now on Sale 
abounding graciousness of the 


(iP. = u | : > 
17/ ‘6 Pe od Ss | simpler luxuries, to whom the 
THROUGH YOUR a. AL > LER = ’ average best is far from good 
Also Regional Guides to France and Maps of T=3 ‘ ‘ . : enough, those who are meticulous 
France and Continental Countries. | = 2 = in their tastes yet warm in their 
Price list from Exetusive Distributors | z - } appreciations Old Gowrie is 


ANCLO-FRENCH PERIODICALS LTD., Se : prepared from the finest and 
(DEPT. M.28) 25 Villiers Street W.C.2. | purest Virginia leaf by craftsmen 
steeped in a century-old house 


. = of : : 3 
DR. BARNAR DO i : tradition that will not admit the 
ve > | sacrifice of quality for time. 
For many, many years we have 


H 0 M E S | ie S . | been receiving kindly letters such 





as this :— 


(Still dependent on Public Support) | 


From Dorset— 

“I am not in the habit of writing 
testimonials, but I am getting so 
much pleasure in smoking your 
tobacco, that I feel under the 
obligation to write and tell you so."* 


" 
To be obtained : 


ONLY from 
CHARLES 


Feeding 7,000 boys and girls calls for a deep : RATTRAY 
purse! May we feed a child in your name for | S j 
a few days < | Tobacco Biender 





10/ will buy one child’ : ; PERTH, SCOTLAND 
- ; 

food for five days. | Price T8/- per Ib., Post Paid. Send 19:6 
Cheques etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo's | for sample quarter-Ib. tin, Post Free 


Homes,"’ should be sent to 4 BARNARDO HOUSE, 
STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E./ 


D0 SHRIMPS 
CATCH COLD? Ae, a. 


We shouldn't think so, but we catch as many shrimps as A 4 ; ‘ tion and dependability of 
possible to ensure that, when you want Young's Potted : - é . a 15-jewel, Swiss lever move- 
Shrimps for tea, cocktail snack or hors d’oeuvre, they are . y ment watch within the reach 
readily available, fresh, rich, tull-flavoured and with the ‘ » of all. Available im stainless 
tang of the sea. Obtainable direct {rom our fisheries j : 7 steel and gold cases, cach 
price 6+ and 11+ post free 2 a. carries a 12-month guar- 

Y | | anice and 1s beautifully 


YOUNG'S POTTED SHRIMPS packed in a presentation case 
The Fisheries, Cartmel, Morecambe Eay ; 
LONDON ORDERS: |, Beauchamp Plece, $.W.3. "/? Prices from 7 guinea 


: & 
wy. ‘ : 8 h ed 
Doungs Potted Shrimps — KE EG re apie 
From high class Stores in principal towns. y é RR RR A ERB 


Write for address of nearest stockist S ; . ° 
. f Sole distributors for the U.K. LOUIS NEWMARK LTD., CROYDON 














From leading jewellers everywhere 
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HE term “ fibrositis was first coined by Gowers 

in 1904 when he postulated an inflammation of the 
fibrous tissues as the underlying pathology of many 
rheumatic conditions. Few physicians today favour 
this hypothesis, although no alternative theory has yet 
been generally accepted. 

“Rheumatism™ and “Fibrositis” remain syndromes 
rather than specific diseases, and their treatment must 
therefore be largely symptomatic. Many doctors have 
obtained excellent results by the injection of analgesics 
into the trigger spots so of ¢en found in these conditions. 

A newer, easier and more pleasant remedy—now of 
proven worth—is massage with Howard Lloyd's 
Adrenaline Cream. ‘The anti-spasmodic nature of 
adrenaline leads to an almost immediate relief of pain 

Supplies of Lioyd’s products are now available through 
Boots, Timothy Whites & Taylors and all good chemists 


Howard Lloyd & Co. Limited 
171 Seymour Place, London, W.1 and Leicester 


Manufacturers af Fine Pharmaceuticals to the Medical Profession since 1880 














Lucozade 
The sparkling 
GLUCOSE drink 


To the jaded appetite — the refreshing sparkle | 
of LUCOZADE is irresistible. Parents are 
deeply impressed by the | 
way children take to | 
LUCOZADE — willingly, | 
eagerly, when other foods 
may have been refused. To 
help in building up child- 
ren’s vitality—give them this | 
exciting, refreshing 
drink. And then watch 
them lift up their little } 
faces for more. Once 
tasted, LUCOZADE 
is never refused. 


Lucozade 


it is so energising and palatable 


2/6 a BOTTLE 
Plus bottle deposit 3d. (returnable) 


LUCOZADE LTD., GT. WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDX. rayds 21/C | 











6 hours to Vienna 


Y 


1} hours to Amsterdam 


Gp 


1} hours to Dinard 


fly BEA 


BRIiTIsh# EVUROPEAN ALRWATYTS 


(Times are from Northolt) 
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The cooker every woman wants 


Available at your local Gas Showrooms 











Wool Wisdom ‘ 
through the Years é 


The ‘ Prestige ' Egg Beater 





If he wants to whip up a little concoction of his 


own choosing—let him! Hand him the new 





’ streamlined ‘ Prestige’ Egg Beater. Once he 
twirls its gears—feels the way it goes about its 
business —he’s a make-believe present-day Escoffier 
... The big stainless steel blades . . . die-cast 
gears... and high speed action actually give 


eg «=: mixer results by hand, yet, glory be, won't tire 





the arm! Sold at all better stores. 


The phrase “ Dyed in the Woo!” is one of the many woo! 


RY < phrases that occur in our rich storehouse of colloquialisms. 
ee Prestige iialeipeaiaae. it is understandable that wool should come so readily to the 
4 tongue when a metaphor has to be clothed. 








Even in language — 


\) EGG SEATER There is MO substitute for 





i Leaued by the International Wool Secretariat 
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queer Tes 


Finest goose-feathers 
and air — nature's most restful products — built into separate compart- 
ments, give you a buoyancy hitherto unknown and ensure a lifetime of 
healthy, natural sleep. Cool in summer, warm in winter, the Ariel 
cannot possibly lose its shape. It floats on its specially designed spring 
edge base! Hand-made at Boston by Fogarty’s for your luxury comfort. 


Buy them at 


Ths Meodidoes Dessert 


Another JOHN PERRING Enterprise CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT 


: + + +-a@ compliment to Good Taste 
London’s Permanent Sales Centre for selected leading makes 


13 BROMPTON ROAD, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, s.w.3 C. KUNZLE LYID., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND | 


| 
| 
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Yon needed a fireplace 
designed to bring warmth 
and comfort to the chilliest 
corners of the 100m, a fire- 
place of such charm and 
distinction that friends 
would pay tribute to your 
excellent taste, 


. - - bow clever of you, then, 
to choose a 


ROYAL VENTON! 


, 4 aS Fo Se eee 
JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LTD * BURSLEM * STOKE-ON-TRENT * STAFFS 


Telephone: Stoke-on-Trent 84261/62 * Telegrams: Steventon * Burslem and at Middlewich * Cheshire - Telephone 152 











war" 


with lower fuel bills 











me 


~< 
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Wives who want more comlort with less work 
and lower fuel bills soon find themselves looking 
at the Radiation ‘Siesta’ Model Stove—the most 
economical form of modern ‘heating. It burns 
night and day with only two or three stokings, 
keeps the room delightfully warm and (if desired) 
the water too. It does this equally well on coal, 
coke or anthracite. Its slide-back “disappear- 
ing” doors give you an unencumbered open fire 
at will. Its smooth enamel surface does away 
with arduous cleaning, while ashes are removed 
quickly and cleanly each morning. Price from 
£23.16.0. Ask your local merchant to explain 
the ease, comfort and economy of this famous 
Radiation Model. Or write to us for address 
of nearest stockist. Radiation Group Sales Ltd., 
Leeds 12. 


Bee 8) 
soLip FUEL Radiation STOVES <8 Iy/ 
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A full size iron which plugs in 
anywhere. Indispensable to the 
clothes-conscious and a boon 
where there are children. No 
packing problems, the Gad- 
About folds flat in its own case, 
weighs a Pad  * 


== FALKS 


bad-Ubout 


Obtoinable from usual electrical ELECTRIC TRAVELLING 
suppliers. IRON 
FALKS VU. DEPT., 91 FARRINGDON ROAD, €E.C.!I 


WEST END SHOWROOMS, 20 MOUNT STREET, PARK LANE, W.1 














DRESS FABRICS 


for all occasions 


t 


In a wide choice of textures and designs 


@u 
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Vantona ‘ Court’ 


Bedcovers reflect 


good taste and fashion sense 


» oo 

Woven fabrics, in which design and 
colour are embodied in ‘the struc- 
ture of the cloth itself, provide the 
finest examples of textile crafts- 
manship. For this reason Vantona 
‘Court’ Bedcovers are always first 
choice in bedroom decor, com- 
bining a subtle loveliness with 
simple practical qualities. This 
fabric is crease-resisting, colour- 
fast and washes perfectly. For the 
finishing touch—an extra bedcover 
for curtaining. 





WATCH FOR 


VANTONA??™*: 


BEDCOVERS 
Vantona ‘Court’ Bedcovers are available 
in a choice of blue, rose, green or honey 
at prices from £6.0.0d. for 70” x 100° to 
£10.15.0d. for 90° x 108". > 
The Vantona Household Advice ; ' 
Bureau is at your service on all 
houschold problems. Write to 
Vantona House, Manchester 


Is your child destined 


for great things? 


Tuere is an extra quality of aliveness 
about children who are destined to 
make their mark in life; they are 
more sensitive, more highly strung 
than other children. And the very 
fact that they are so, means that 
their parents must take extra care. 

Such children tend to live every 
moment of their lives intensely; 
often too intensely. They spend 
their nervous energy too soon—and 
that means bouts of listlessness, 


tantrums, fits of nervous temper. 

But you can guard against this 
too-rapid expenditure of nervous 
energy. The way to do it is with 
Horlicks. Make Horlicks at bed- 
time a habit, and you'll be sure that 
the vital extra nourishment your 
child needs is assured. Horlicks is a 
safeguard to a child's brilliance no 
parent can ignore. 


HORLICKS 








SIGNALS 
Smarting 
Stves 
Red Rims 
Watering 
Bloodshot Whites 
Crusted Lashes 





THESE DANGER | 





As the years go on, even the happ.est of eyes feel the 
/% strain of everyday duty. Sight is th> vital sense—and 
after all there is so much work for your eyes to do. Often 
you do not realise the tests you put on them. 

concentration required by your work in factory or office, 
the dust and glare of busy streets, the hundred jobs in 
running a home, the strain of an evening at Cinema or 


Dance—YOU accept them as part of a normal day, but 
your EYES feel the effects and show it! You can ease 
their task by taking care of them in every possible way—by 
professional advice, by diet and A pen OPTREX your 
means of daily eye hygiene. OPTREX is medically approved 
for eyes of afl ages: it soothes away irritations and is the 
effective lotion for all minor eye troubles. 





Optrex :: 


| 


USE THE OPTREX EYE BATH 94. (inc. Purchase Tax) | 


© Anatomically designed to fit the eve. @ Fits the bottle too—safe, | 
handy, and dust-free. ¢ Beautifully made of finest quality glass. 





the EYE'COTION 











...and your ‘French’ 
will be perfect! , 


The real start of Dry 
Martinis and other drinks 

with a “‘ French” accent. 
Make sure you get Noilly 
Prat — real full strength 
French vermouth — not less 
han 31% proof spirit, blend- 
d and bottled, in the large 

ttle, in France. 


Nortty Prar 


reat. FRENCH vermoutnH 


EMPORTED BY WM. CHAS. ANDERSON & CO. 8 LIME STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Pleasure by post 
THE POSTMAN’S UNIFORM, we read, is again about to be 
restyled. Here at Rothmans, we have been supplying 
cigarettes by mail since the days when postmen wore a 
version of the Victorian frock-coat. 

Wherever you live, the Rothman Postal Service will assure 
you of an unfailing, preferential supply of our celebrated 
Pall Mall de Luxe cigarettes, delivered to your door at 
regular monthly intervals. Pall Mall de Luxe have a world- 
wide reputation for superlative quality, yet they cost little 
more than ordinary standard brands. 

The Rothman Service Book your name and address in the 
explains how this system meets the space below, and we will send you 
personal needs of each individual a copy by return. Rothmans Lid. 
customer. It’s a factual, practical, (Folio P2), 5 Pall Mall, London, 
enlightening book. Just let us have S.W.1. 
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long been favourites for 
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HovskEHOLD coal is to be 
divided into eight categories, 
with prices varying according 
to quality. Although little 
improvement may be expected 
in the cheaper kinds, Coal 
Board officials are said to have 
promised that the higher grades 
will not be so dusty. 


a 


The Vatican observatory 
recently detected a new comet 
in the Great Bear. B.O.A.C. 
reluctantly deny that it was 
one of theirs. 


B 


Each Way Bet 
“British Railways do not repre- 
sent or guarantee that Racing will, 
or will not, take place.” 
B.R. handbill on Epsom races 


a 


If the cost of newsprint 
continues to rise, readers may 
eventually find that there will 
be no space left between the 
lines where they can read the 
news. 








CHARIVARIA 


The twenty-three fattest 
men and women of Piedmont, 
North Italy, recently lunched 
together off a menu of ham and 
butter, jellied liver and tongue, 
asparagus, beef-bteaks, roast 
veal, mixed grill, roast chicken, 
mushrooms, and fruit salad, 
with seventy bottles of wine. 
The Travel Association is 
hastily stepping up publicity on 
the news that Britain has bid 
for 3,499 tons of sub-standard 
Mexican canned beef. 


a 


A Festival critic just can’t 
see the point of obtaining 
messages from the sun. Well, it 
gives us the satisfaction of 
knowing it’s still there. 


a 


“For men without previous 
military training, plans have been 
made for two camps, one starting in 
June and the other starting in 
August. As the June camp is un- 
likely to be held, the new scheme 
will begin with the August camp.” 

“Bulawayo Chronicle” 


Put us down for June. 
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It is suggested that  heli- 
copters should be used at race 
meetings to detect welshing 
bookmakers. Then, of course, 
the authorities would be able 
to come down on them without 
delay. 


a 


Full Circle 

“The Building, Civil Engineer- 
ing and Public Works Committee of 
the International Labour Organiza- 
tion held its third session in Geneva 
from February 12th to 23rd, 1951. 
The United Kingdom was repre- 
sented by two Government dele- 
gates (Mr. G. R. A. Buckland, 
Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, and Mr. K. Newia, Ministry 
of Works), two Employers’ dele- 
gates (Mr. N. Longley and Mr. R. 
Kean, 0.3.8.), and two Workers’ 
delegates (Sir Luke Fawcett, 0.8.8., 
and Sir Richard Coppock),” 

Ministry of Labour broadsheet 


a 


The theory that finger- 
prints reveal evidence of the 
character of an individual is 
being investigated by New 
York scientists. It isn’t thought 
likely, though, that this will 
induce criminals to try to 
leave a better impression behind 
them. 
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WEEK OF THE LOST MINUTE 


Road Courtesy Week, June 2—9 


HIS is the week of the lost minute 
And the spared life; 
We shall be sometimes late for appointments in it, 
That children may walk safe. 
This is the week of the mind alerted, 
The skinned eye, 
Of the yielded crown of the road and the unasserted 
Right of way. 


This is the week of brakes in order, 
Of tyres checked, 
Of the tightened nut and the uncommitted murder 
By worn parts overlooked. 
This is the week of advice unspoken 
To the man at the wheel, 
Of the one-for-the-road refused, of the risk 
untaken 
To impress a girl. 


& 


This is the week of the walker facing 
The traffic’s flow, 
Of the extra yards to the lights, of the moment’s 
pausing 
For the sign CROSS Now. 
This is the week of the watchful teacher, 
The kerb-drilled child, 
Of the empty hospital cot and the rolled stretcher, 
Of the ambulance uncalled. 


This is the week we didn’t do it 
In under the hour, 

Of the glib excuse unheard: “Of course I blew it 
And assumed that all was clear,” 

Of the old dispute put by, on whom to pin it, 
Foot, wheel, or hoof. 

This is the week of the lost minute 


And the spared life. HH 


& 


NOTES ON KOREAN LAUNDRIES 


” OREA is not a pleasant country. It is either too 
hot or too cold, and always too dirty and smelly. 
The Koreans are used, one supposes, to their climate, 


and do not seem to notice the smells; but they make 
valiant efforts to deal with the dirt. They have 
laundries. 

They have them, indeed, more abundantly than 
any other people I know. In this small and rather 
unattractive town in which I am quartered there are 
laundry-men by the score. It is a mystery to me how 
they all make a living—unless, of course, they exist by 
taking in each other’s washing. 

Korean laundries are remarkable not only for their 
number but for their names. These, boldly written over 
the door, identify and advertise the businesses within, 
and they do so with great skill. It is in their choice of 
words, the combined appeal to heart and head, and 
the general effect of multum in parvo, that they 
particularly excel. 

It may even be thought that our English laundries 
have something to learn from Korean methods of 
advertising. To make this clear, I set out below a few 
examples, taken from the local shop-fronts, with notes. 


LAUN 
DRY 
Often seen in Korean towns. Has the merits of 
simplicity and brevity. Note the effect made by the 
unusual lay-out, implying the several processes involved 
in laundering. 
LAUNDRY 
NOBLE TAILOR 
Indicates that a wider range of work is undertaken. 


Admirably clear and concise in expression. The 
adjective a very happy choice, suggesting Savile 
Row, ete. 
LAUNDRY 
FAST AND KIND 

Emphasizes the method, rather than the nature, 
of the work done. Would require, of course, to be 
tested by practical experience (collars?). But creates 
confidence. 


CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 
HOPE LAUNDRY 
Invites patronage on broader grounds. Strong 
political and ethical sentiment, acceptable to all parties. 
Query—Sufficient stress on laundering? 


WELCOME! 


YOU CAN TRUST THIS LAUNDRY 
OF 
B. S. HOLINESS CHURCH YOUTHS’ SERVICE 
Powerful sectarian appeal. Somewhat verbose, and 
open to same criticism as above. Should indicate what 
laundry can be trusted for. Further detail might be 
desirable, e.g. ““Surplices a speciality.” 


LAUNDRY 
WHITEST LILIE SHOP 

Delicate example of “Old Bunne Shoppe” style. 
Poetical allusion rather recondite, but well applied. 
Highly commended. 

There is, perhaps, no need for further specimens. 
The test of an advertisement, after all, is whether or 
not it attracts the customers. And obviously Korean 
laundries attract customers—otherwise, why so many 
of them? 
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“I'm so glad you won. I couldn't have borne 


THE HAPPY 


TO more profound emotion is 
known to the sailor than a 
desire to forsake the sea and get 
himself a job ashore. It was there- 
fore with great interest that we 
followed the fortunes of Mr. Fair- 
weather, our second officer, when 
he converted this dream from a 
dog-watch discussion to a concrete 
fact, by going ashore to try his hand 
at chicken farming. It was three 
months later when we next saw him, 
and though by then he had not had 
time to become prosperous, he was 
riding it out and had not had to look 
about him for a second anchor. 


another scene like last time.” 


LANDLUBBER 


He had bought his chicken farm 
from a man who could not make it 
pay, he said. His predecessor was 
an ex-cavalryman, and like all 
military people, except possibly the 
Marines, he had no idea of doing 
things in a seamanlike manner. 
Fairweather had been quick to 
notice this and to appreciate that, 
like seamanship, farming can never 
be an exact science, but needs 
flexibility of method, common sense, 
resourcefulness and bright ideas to 
a degree evidently not encouraged 
by the traditions of the previous 
owner’s regiment. 
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Starting from scratch he had 
bought himself a number of books 
on poultry keeping, thoroughly 
mastered them, and was now in 
advance of the most up-to-date 
technique in egg production. He 
had read that by the use of electric 
light in the hen-houses the birds 
could be deceived into thinking it 
was daylight during the night, and 
in this way they could be induced 
to work longer hours. Since this was 
possible, he argued, there was no 
reason why they should not be 
deceived into believing it was night- 
time by blacking out the hencoops 
during part of the day. Working 
on this assumption he had combined 
his own idea with that contained in 
the textbooks and divided his birds 
into two watches, with periods of 
six hours on, and six hours off duty 
alternately. In this way they had 
two egg-laying spells, and two spells 
in which to rest themselves in an 
ordinary twenty-four-hour day, the 
length of which he did not propose 
to extend. 

By introducing a system he had 
for tallying bagged grain into the 
book-keeping, Fairweather had dis- 
pensed with the rigid Service 
method of keeping accounts (which 
consists solely of adding and sub- 
tracting figures on two sides of the 
book until they both come the same) | 
and substituted averages which gave 
a much better overall picture of the 
position. Much clerical work was 
saved in this way, as the books only 
needed to be made up about once 
a fortnight. Such things as the 
number of eggs per hen, per day, 
per pound of whatever he was 
giving them to eat, were easily 
found by dividing everything by 
fourteen. The answer was a figure 
which was very useful as a basic 
constant for comparing results every 
time. 

It was in the practical field 
rather than in the theoretical and 
clerical that Fairweather’s ability 
and experience best expressed them- 
selves, however. As he said himself, 
the tools of his trade were the 
marlinspike and the capstan bar, 
and when things went wrong he was 
all for getting out and doing some- 
thing about it, instead of wasting 
time in the investigation of possible 
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theoretical and mathematical causes. 
It was just the same as being at 
sea where the important thing was 
to prevent the ship from having 
accidents, not to have them and 
then try to prove that you had 
been carrying out the Board of 
Trade Regulations at the time. 

One of the first things he had to 
do on taking over his farm was to 
clean it up. Indeed, cleanliness left 
much to be desired in nearly all 
branches of farming, he found. 
There was never any means of 
rigging proper hoses, and he was 
obliged to wash down with buckets 
of water which he hove up out of a 
well. The fowls did not like it at all 
and made a great commotion, but 
Fairweather said he was determined 
that they should learn to be clean 
and they would just have to get 
used to it. 

In farming, as in seamanship, so 
much depends on things that are 
unpredictable, said Fairweather. 
Wind and weather upset the most 
careful planning on the land just 
as they do at sea, and though the 
strictly marine difficulties confront- 
ing the seaman of coping with their 
effect on ocean currents and the 


captuin’s morning outlook did not 
present themselves to the chicken 


farmer, their effect on the egg- 
laying tendency of fowls was pro- 
nounced, while if you kept ducks as 
well they took a day off to enjoy 
themselves every time it came on 
to rain. 

Fairweather found that little 
thought had been given to the 
comfort of the birds in the past. 
Their houses were nearly all badly 
sited and many of them faced in 
the wrong direction, so that with 
south-westerly weather and a falling 
glass the wind blew them out of 
their bunks. They were much more 
cosy when he gave them a proper 
lee side. To encourage the birds to 
take a pride in their surroundings 
he had painted each hen-house 
P and O mast colour, with plenty 
of varnish in it to give it a good 
shine. 

Like all sailors Fairweather had 
a natural love of dumb creatures, so 
T was not surprised when he told me 
that he had a favourite among his 
fowls of which he proposed to make 


a pet. The bird he had selected to 
be his special companion had been 
a great help to him when he first 
took the place over. It had set a 
magnificent example to the others. 
Each morning it had been the first 
to show a leg, and had its egg laid 
and was up aloft keeping a lookout 
for the breakfast before the others 
had shaken the reefs out of their 
feathers. In those days, said Fair- 
weather, he was existing chiefly on 
his income-tax refunds, so that it 
was not often he was able to provide 
his fowls with luxuries. Nevertheless, 
on the days when he was able to 


put on something tasty, like dry 
hash, this thoughtful creature 
always responded handsomely and 
laid him her second egg. 

Before leaving him I asked 
Fairweather if he never felt any 
hankering to be off to sea again, but 
he said “No.” At first he found 
himself missing such luxuries as any 
bacon to go with his eggs, it was 
true, but he was always reminded of 
the disagreeable part of sea life 
when he got out of bed at three 
o’clock in the mornings to feed the 
birds which were keeping the middle 
watch. 














SORRY, NO MIRACLES 


THE EXHIBITION OF SCIENCE, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON 


IGHT at the end of the fat; 

textbook from which I learned 
inorganic chemistry at school there 
came the periodic table, with, a few 
pages carlier, a portrait of its hirsute 
discoverer Mendeleéff (the spelling 
of whose name always seemed to be 
about as unstable as a uranium 
atom). The periodic table was as 
far as most of us got; beyond that 
you strayed into the realms of 
atomic physics, which was asking a 
bit much of even Higher Certificate 
candidates. 

In the Exhibition of Science now 
deployed on the ground floor of 
what will be the new west wing of 
the Science Museum at South 


Kensington it is from the periodic 
table that you are expected to jump 
off. And how that table has 
changed in the few short years since 
I and it last met! I say nothing 
about its having been curled into a 
sort of flattened volute; that is the 
kind of vagary one expects from 
the designers of murals in Festival 
exhibitions. I was prepared for the 
addition of plutonium beyond what 
I was brought up to believe was the 
end, since that factitious element 
has become an article of commerce. 
But beyond that were other names 
—americiam, curium, berkelium, 
californium; and glancing through 
the table I found sstill further 
interlopers—technetium, §prome- 
theum, astatine, francium .. . 

Well, there you have it. It’s no 
good going to South Kensington in 
the hope that it will afford you a 
quick cram for your D.Sc. On the 
contrary, a little private study is 
called for before you make your 
visit, if you really want to get more 
out of it than a sensation of admiring 
ignorance and a renewed feeling of 
the vastness of the universe. 

The exhibition is laid out—but, 
before I go on, I must say how well 
it is laid out. Style, that’s the word ; 
it’s the most stylish exhibition I 
have ever seen. Even if you didn’t 
understand a bit of what you saw, 
you could not help being impressed 
by the sheer ocular charm of the 
layout and the clarity and variety 
of the methods used to demonstrate 
complicated processes to simple 
people. The employment of 
“motives,” so often irritating, is 
here triumphant, the use in decora- 
tion of designs adapted from crys- 
talline and molecular structures 
being both apt and attractive. 

It is, then, laid out in three 
sections. The first part deals with 
the structure of matter, a study 
which is presented to the public in a 
way which allows them plenty of 
opportunities to press buttons—for 
this time-honoured Scienee Museum 
custom is, I am glad to say, 
observed widely. With buttons I 
deflected a spot in a cathode-ray 
tube, and heated a bar of metal, 
and blew bubbles to demonstrate 
the thickness of a soap film, and did 
several other things which I did not 
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always understand. (The model 
ballerinas, for example, who were 
connected in some way with 
enzymes, I found peculiarly baffling.) 
The pin-table-like model which 


should have showed me how free 
electrons wander about a bar of 
metal was, I am sorry to say, not 
working; I pressed the button and 
tapped the model sharply once or 
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twice, but the metal still continued 
to behave as if at absolute zero 
temperature. I didn’t even have the 
satisfaction of lighting up a little 
panel bearing the word TILT. 

The next section deals with the 
mechanics of life—the structure of 
living things and the processes of 
growth and reproduction. In this 
section are two little glass cases 
containing mice (among other things 
of course); above one of them is a 
legend to the effect that ‘‘ Mutation 
has affected the nervous system of 
these waltzing mice. This is why 
they move in such an odd way.” 
The waltzing mice, however, like 
their staider unmutated brethren, 
had built themselves a warm nest in 
one corner of their case, and made 
no movements odder than an 
occasional cleaning of their whiskers. 
I searched for a button to set them 
in motion ; there was none, and they 
slept in peace. 

There is also an exhibit which 
shows the effect of exposing fruit- 
pies to X-rays. Never expose your 
fruit-pies to X-rays; it has the 
unhappiest results. 

The final section is labelled 
“Stop Press.” You reach it by 
passing a curious sculpture of two 
figures, all the extremities of one 
having burgeoned into vegetable 
shoots: this group represents “Man 
and his Growing Knowledge,” so 
we may expect the shoots to have 
lengthened a good deal by the time 
the exhibition closes. 

“Stop Press” deals with the 
realm of speculation, with the 
problem of life and death, the nature 
of the universe, the origin of 
cosmic rays, and so on; but, for 
anyone who feels unable to cope 
with such rarefied theory, here are 
the two best toys in the exhibition. 

The first is the pen of electrical 
tortoises. Elmer and Elsie, the 
creations of Dr. Grey Walter of 
Bristol, loek rather like a couple of 
electric kettles crawling about the 
floor, the spout being replaced by a 
revolving periscope. Three lights 
are placed at floor level round the 
pen, which can be switched on (with 
a button, of course) by visitors; 
when a light is illuminated, the 
tortoise will creep towards it in a 
series of slow waltzing movements. 





Sometimes it will get temperamental 
and crawl off somewhere else; the 
public is warned that the tortoises’ 
“behaviour is complicated and 
sometimes unpredictable.” Perhaps 
there was mutation in the family: 
this waltzing business can’t be 
confined to mice. 

The other toy is a_ special 
“electronic brain” designed for the 
exhibition, which has a genius for 
playing a game called “Nim”— 
a game that involves taking 
matches from a pile a few at a 
time in such a way as to ensure 
that the other player (you) takes 
the last one. (The matches are 





arranged in three rows and can only 
be removed from one row at a time, 
so it isn’t as easy as it sounds.) 
“Nim” is like noughts-and-crosses 
in that, if played faultlessly, the 
player who starts cannot lose ; if the 
human opponent plays first, he will 
therefore be able to beat the soulless 
efficiency of the machine (as they 
say), but let him make one mistake 
and the brain is on him in a flash. 
The brain cannot make a mistake. 
What is more, it shows its working 
in the margin, or rather on a large 
illuminated indicator. 

With all these joys—and a free 
cinema, and a buffet—it pains me 
to report that the exhibition was 
almost empty. Only on Saturdays 
and Sundays, an attendant told me, 
does it ever get much fuller. What 
has happened to the spirit of 
English youth? There are, says 
the excellent official guide, no trick 
miracles in the exhibition, and no 
mechanical marvels; but some of us 
marvel more easily than others, and 
there is enough to wring fifty 
“Coos” from any proper boy, to say 
nothing of his father. Still, there 
are the holidays to come. 

If anyone does feel like a trick 
miracle at any time, he might let 
it loose on the vine outside the 
entrance. All the serried resources 
of science have not been able to 
prevent its leaves from going brown 
at the edges. B. A. Youne 

















“Upon my Head they placed a Fruitless Crown” 


Macduff—Dawx O’Herumy; Macbheth—Orson WeLLEs; Banquo 


AT THE /PICTURES 


de 


[ HE temptation with the 
: 1 long - awaited Macbeth 
' (Director: Orson 
Wt WELLES) is to go through 
it making ribald or 
incongruous comparisons. To be 
sure, when Macbeth and Banquo- 
first ride up to encounter the witches 
among the swirling mists and crags 
of ancient Scotland they do 
(chiefly because of Mr. WELLES’s 
east of countenance and his dis- 
tinctive fur hat) put one in mind of 
a couple of Mongolians on ponies. 
To be sure, the interior of Macbeth’s 
castle can be likened to almost any 
damp cave, and all one has to do is 
to consider the list of well-known 
types of damp cave and choose the 
one that sounds most ludicrous 
when mentioned in the same 
breath. But this sort of game can be 
made, up to a point, of almost any- 
thing; it simply depends on the 
frame of mind one starts with. 
Going prepared to be interested, I 
was interested and stimulated, and 
I don’t see why anybody reasonably 
free of prejudice (such prejudice 
usually boils down to disgust at the 
use of Shakespeare’s story and 
characters and language otherwise 
than as he used them—which of 
course rules out a film version 
altogether) shouldn’t feel the same 
way about it. Its main trouble, I 
think, is over-concentration. Any- 
thing the main point of which is a 
dark, brooding, ominous, haunted 


Macheth—The Groom Wore Spurs 


atmosphere needs time in which to 
establish it, and here the tension 
has little chance to work up 
gradually enough for much effect 
before it is resolved. Besides this, 
there is a somewhat disconcerting 
shift of emphasis: it appears that 
the witches were the local repre- 
sentatives of an Evil engulfing the 
country and that the army led 
against Macbeth bristled with 
crosses and was concerned to 
establish Christianity. Macbeth the 
personally tragic figure, in fact, is 
surprisingly less in evidence than 
Macbeth the leader of the wrong 
side. The picture is full of such 
points for discussion; it is these as 
much as anything else that make it 
interesting, but there is much else 
too. The battle scenes are well done, 
and the scene with Banquo’s ghost. 
The final compromise about the 
Scottish accent, by the way, seems 
to have been that most Rs should 
be guardedly rolled and that’s 
about all. 


There are things to enjoy in 
The Groom Wore Spurs (Director: 
Ricuarp Wuorr), if one’s im- 
patience with the mechanical mis- 
understanding-routine of the plot 
can be kept in check. The singing- 
cowboy film star who has to be 
helped on to his horse, needs 
somebody else to sing for him 
and dislikes all the trappings of the 
West he is supposed to love (even 
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his cowboy boots 
give him pains in 
the arches) is a 
legitimate target 
for satire, and 
Jack CARSON por- 
trays him as amus- 
ingly as could be. 
The trouble is with 
the tired old for- 
mula of the girl 
(GrsaeR Roagsrs) 
who concludes that 
the man has basely 
tricked her, and 
avoids—for _ the 
required number 
of feet of celluloid 
—giving him any 
chance to explain. But never 
mind the plot; it is still possible 
to like much of the verbal and 
visual fun. Joan Davis, in a sort 
of Eve Arden part as the heroine's 
pawky friend, provides some of 
it and strikes an endearing note 
near the beginning by wearily 
murmuring “Let’s not milk this 
gag” when she gets the handle of her 
bag caught in a door. 

* * * * * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The French comedies continue 
to be the best of the London shows: 
the fantastic Dréle de Drame (2/5/51) 
—not for haters of absurdity—and, 
above all, the elegant La Ronde 
(16/5/51)—not for the morally 
earnest. 

Of the releases, the only one I 
really know about is Tom Brown’s 
School Days (25/4/51), in which the 
authentic Rugby scene and the 
small parts are the best things. 

RicuarRD MALLett 
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{ Macbeth 


[The Groom Wore Spurs 
Legal Point of View 
Abigail Furnival (an attractive woman 
lawyer)—GinceR RocErs 
Ben Castle (an attractive cowboy film 
star)—J ack CARSON 
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DRAMA IN THE INTERIOR 


Nt eanigee Decorative Arts, 
1851-1951’ —the calm title of 
a Festival exhibition at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum conceals a 
stirring history of change in the 
middle-class home. Never, perhaps, 
in a comparable space of time has 
there been so much scene-shifting on 
the domestic stage; and yet in the 
library of decoration and furnishing 
you will find little about this 
interesting hundred years or 
the larger number of them. 
Many a handsome illustrated 
volume stops short at the 
end of the Regency as if it 
had come to an abyss. 
Many another, on the ‘Modern 
Interior,” starts again about 1920 
as if nothing had happened since 
1820; but a great deal did happen, 
as (if we had no other source to 
refer to) the “social historians” 
of graphic art, from John Leech 
onwards, would inform us. 

Victorians themselves were not 
very pleased with the Early Vic- 
torian interior (as one may gather 
from the “Richmond Papers”). It 
was a drabber version of the 
Regency, without its elegance of 
table and chair; brown, heavy, with 
thick, yellow blinds and, on the 
walls, dark steel engravings after 
Wilkie and Landseer. This is the 
scene shifted by the Great Exhibi- 
tion which brings with it a new 
luxuriance of ornament. 

The rooms shimmer with crim- 
son and gold. In some there is 
evidence of Mr. Pugin’s Gothic 
taste, a grate, a harp, a cabinet 
fretted with crockets and cusps; in 
others tremendous buffets and side- 
boards more intricately wrought 
than those of a Hapsburg prince; 
chairs and couches more rococo than 
those of Louis XV, while Oriental 
art (so notable a section of the 
Exhibition) contributes its Indian 
shawls. 

Here’s richness indeed, but— 
revolt is in the air. There are Old 
English rebels who would not have 
us draw in this fashion on al! the 
decorative luxury of the world, who 
protest it is but mechanical copying. 
In rivalry there starts up the Pre- 
Raphaelite interior and we are back 


in the Middle Ages, sitting on high- 
backed settles, looking at cabinets 
painted by the art of Rossetti and 
young Burne-Jones with the loves 
of Galahad and Guinevere — re- 
moved how far from Wilkie’s “ Blind 
Fiddler,” Landseer’s “Dignity and 
Impudence.” 
This new effort gains ground in 
the ‘sixties; and as the’sixties merge 
into the ‘seventies the fun 
really begins. The yearning 
for the Middle Ages combines 
with a new craze for the 
decorative art of China and 
Japan to produce the 
ésthetic Interior. It will 
have its blue jar on the mantel 
(young couples try to “live up 
to it”), its Morris chairs (adapted 
from old cottage furniture), its 
Morris wallpaper and chintzes, its 
Japanese screens, and on _ the 
wall a picture which if not Pre- 
Raphaelite is by way of being “Fra 
Angelican” or “ Botticellian.” The 
‘seventies become the eighties and 
now there is a great split between 
Asthetes and Philistines. As 
“Professor of Aisthetics” Oscar 
Wilde has proclaimed that the 
“wax peach no longer ripens in the 
glass shade ”’—instead his emblem, 
the sunflower, shines on carpet and 
hanging: yet on the other hand there 
is the house of Sir Gorgius Midas, 
and if du Maurier laughs at esthetes 
he has his satirical fun too with the 
gas chandeliers, the profusion of 
potted palms, the “Chantrey Be- 
quest” oil paintings in their massive 
gilt frames, to be found in the Midas 
abode. Once again we turn for 
decorative refreshment to Old Eng- 
land and the Tudor mansion—the 


be 


architect Norman Shaw contrives 
another remarkable stage-set for us, 
with much panelling and _ ingle- 
nooks of unprecedented spacious- 
ness. 

About the turn of the century 
“Art Nouveau” arrives—the centre 
of the room once obstructed with 
furniture is cleared, there is a quaint 
austerity about the straight lines of 
chairs and lampstands varied by a 
little of the new curving ornament 
adapted from plant forms. Until 
after the First World War we mark 
time, and then comes the final 
dramatic coup, the interior is 
cleared altogether by some enter- 
prising young architect who believes 
that a house is a “machine for 
living in.” The pictures are swept 
from the walls, the furniture is of 
metal—the rich client will plead in 
vain with the “interior architect” 
(“decorator” no longer) for the 
comfort of an old armchair . . . 

It all seems to demand its 
picture book which would certainly 
be crammed with incident, would 
contain some useful lessons on the 
value of simplicity (a continuing 
growth, despite period oddities, 
since 1851) and perhaps a final hint 
that even simplicity must not be 
overdone. Wiiuiam Gaunt 
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ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF 
THE SKYLON, ILLUMINATED 


TWINKLE, twinkle, vast cigar; 
How I wonder what you are! 
Emblem of the Exhibition? 
Or of H.M. Opposition ? 

E. V. MiLner 
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FANATICO 
PER LA MUSICA 


OMETIMES late at night, when 
the stately prose of John Jos. 
Stockdale’s Encyclopedia for Youth 
(1807) has begun to work its charm, 
and drowsiness overtakes me, I am 
shocked into an alert and hypnotized 
wakefulness by a single magic 
phrase. It happened again last night. 
I had no sooner read that Guy 
l'Arretin invented the six famous 
notes, ut, re, mi, fa, sol, and la, than 
all thoughts of sleep left me and 
I wolfed the whole section on Music. 
Mr. Stockdale covers the subject 
in three pages—not much more 
than he needs todispose of Oviparous 
Quadrupeds—gaily illustrated with 
pictures of a gamut, three cliffs (of 
sol, of ut, and of fa), a few rests, and 
a grand refrain, which looks to me 
like a pagoda and divides an air into 
two parts. 

Now the great thing about Mr. 
Stockdale is that I can hardly evér 
catch him out. Either he is correct, 
or he lays down the law about 
things which are beyond my ken: as 
when he tells me in a memorable 
passage that the mackerel passes 
the winter with its head plunged 
into the mud, and leaves nothing 
out but the tail, which is kept 
strait perhaps by being benumbed. 
(Why “perhaps,” Mr. Stockdale? 
Those divers you had on your staff, 
surely they could tell whether a 
mackerel’s tail was benumbed or 
not?) But although my only active 
connection with music, as such, 
dates back to the autumn of nine- 
teen thirty-three, when I was twice 
permitted to sit in with Mugs Miller 
and his Dixieland Five and add to 
the confusion with shrill blasts upon 
my uncle’s B flat clarinet, it seems 
to me that Mr. Stockdale nodded 
once or twice in this section. His 
brain was perhaps benumbed after 
the composition of the preceding 
page and a half on engraving. 

“The demi-tones,” says Mr. 
Stockdale, “are from si to ut, and 
from mi to fa,” and I cannot quarrel 
with that. But when he goes on to 
affirm that the note ut is repeated 
twice to make an octave I join 
issue with him. The note ut was in 
pretty common use among Mugs 


Miller and his boys (to say nothing 
of si, invented by le Maitre when he 
had got sick and tired of I’ Arretin’s 
famous six), and we all knew per- 
fectly well that by the time we had 
repeated ut twice we had made two 
octaves, not one. 

The fact is I do not think 
Mr. Stockdale was as well-informed 
about music as, for instance, about 
quadrumanes, meteors, or arith- 
metic. (A single snatch of dialogue 
will suffice to demonstrate his 
shrewdness in the last-named 
quarter: “Q. What is done with 
Fractions? A. The same as with 
whole numbers.”) 

He mentions the overture, the 
concerto and the sonata in the 
briefest possible way. True, he has 
a happy passage about the sym- 
phony, “which is executed by many 
instruments, and has no decided 
characteristic.” But what of the 
coronach, the intermezzo, the noc- 
turne, or the pibroch? He bunches 
them all together and dismisses 
them in a scornful-looking “&c.” He 


-neglects to point out that an over- 


ture is frequently played at the end 
of the concert to cheer you up after 
the Brahms. Hedoesn’teven include 
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a warning about the terrible con- 
sequences of trying to follow all the 
tunes in a fugue at once. And 
I do think he of all people should 
have known something about the 
divertissement. 

But I forgive him a lot for the 
simple majesty of the following 
passage: “In well-regulated con- 
certs there is always one musician, 
who marks and beats time: that it 
is which gives a whole to a great 
concert, because time is the soul of 
music.” 

It would have done your heart 
good, Mr. Stockdale, to have been 
present at one of Mugs Miller’s well- 
regulated concerts—the note fa, the 
note re, the notes ut and sol and mi, 
all being executed by many instru- 
ments, and combining in a whole 
with no decided characteristic; and 
Mugs himself, with his cigarette 
smouldering on the bottom octave, 
thumping on the floor with a foot 
perhaps benumbed, because time is 
the soul of music. 

I will search out my uncle’s 
clarinet, Mr. Stockdale, and for old 
times’ sake I will play myself a 
couple of gamuts. 

ALEX ATKINSON 


& 


BACK ROOM JOYS 


BOUNDARIES 


UR pleasures, I should like to say again, 
Aren’t exclusively on the intellectual plane; 
For instance, isn’t it fun (mental age about seven) 
Standing on the county boundary on a bridge or a road 
Saying “Look, I’ve got one foot in Cornwall and one 


foot in Devon!” 


And whose is the spirit that a few times at least hasn’t 


glowed 


When the barber-pole barrier’s lifted 

And—wait for it—Nnow—we’re in Spain! 

Imayinatively we must be sorely ungifted 

If it isn’t immediately plain 

That everything’s different, the, well, sort of atmosphere, 
If you know what we mean, if you’re being observant— 


like us. 


And though it’s true we don’t budge from the bus, 
And the mountains we've left are precisely the same 


mountains here, 


And any questions we ask 


Are equally answered in clueless, identical Basque, 
We insist on the new situation, 
Look brightly, and talk for some hours with a keen 


animation. 
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“Couldn't we have been given a littl more warning about this change over to larger aircraft?” 
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FESTIVAL EXERCISE 
Directing excitable foreign visitors 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 
A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT 


CHarrMaN. Let the Secretary read once again dur 
Terms of Reference. 

Secretary. To Consider the Effects of Fog upon the 
White Fish Trade and to Make Recommendations. 

Proressor Barne. I thought it was something about 
Public Libraries. I suppose fog would affect the 
visibility of the entrance; but fish and libraries 
seem to exist on different planes, except just 
possibly in Venice. 

Secretary. Sorry, all. That was my last Committee. 
Would this be the one To Examine the Fagades 
of Public Libraries and give Rough Opinions 
Thereupon ? 

CuairRMAN. That is the invitation that I remember 
accepting. 

Lapy Dries. Mine said something about a Garden 
Party. Who on earth are these people? 

Secretary. Mr. Englethwaite and Miss Hounce of 
the League Against Lawlessness. 

Mr. EnGietHwaire. We have some piquant facts 
about the daubing of statues in Birmingham. 
CHAIRMAN. So have we. The League for the Down- 

putting of Hooliganism gave them to us. 

Miss Hounce. But they are just a breakaway organ- 
ization! Their evidence is not in the same class 
as ours. 

Mr. EncLeruwaits. Why, they give a year’s free 
subscription for introducing five new members. 


No auditor will sign their accounts and they have 
to use a retired stockbroker. 

Lavy Dries. They impressed us as decent bodies. 

There was a tall, thin man with a roguish smile ~ 

who knew a cheap way of making stucco. 

ENGLetuwalte. That would be Guido Bould. ' 

He is the nearest thing to a copperhead east of the 

Azores, and his stucco is intermittently phos- 

phorescent. While I have the attention of the 

Committee, [’ll slip in a bit of evidence. We are 

against porticoes; they encourage lurking. 

Miss Hounce. The Ginger Group, whose mouthpiece 
I am, favour lurking. 

CuarRMAN. Aren’t you giving agreed evidence ! 

Mr. ENGLETHWAITE. The composition of the League’s 
Deputation is the result of a compromise. 

CuarrMaN. That Borough Librarian who was at us 
to support bas-reliefs said that if there were no 
portico to lurk in, then there would be lurking in 
the Reference Library. He also wanted busts of 
Caxton everywhere. 

Mr. EnGietuwaite. Moustaches might be drawn on 
them unless they were made of gun-metal. We 
usually recommend hatted busts to avoid the 
superimposition of incongruous headwear. 

Are Vice-MarsHat Priatrety. There were libraries 
well before Caxton. Surely the busts should be of 
eminent librarians; Callimachus of Alexandria 
springs instantly to mind. 

Lavy Drips. So does Mudie. 

Mr. Viotetta. My mind does not work like that at 


Mr. 
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all. I think at once of getting catalogues of second- 
hand busts and seeing what is available. 

CuarrMaN. Assuming for a moment that we do 
recommend porticoes, do you favour Doric, Ionic 
or Corinthian columns ? 

Mr. Encietuwalte. We favour very smooth columns, 
preferably greased, which do not encourage 
climbing. , 

Secretary. In your Memorandum you said your 
Briefing Committee wanted twisted columns and 
used the term “‘ Baroque,” which, according to the 
dictionary, means “‘Odd, grotesque, florid.” Would 
not this arouse rather wild emotions and lead to 
reprehensible scenes ? 

CuHarrMan. Out of order. 
I’ll put it myself. 

Mr. Vio.tetta. Doric is simple and hence inexpensive. 
Anything florid would play hell with the rates. 

Lapy Driss. My grandmother was florid and the 
family never broke even. 

Mr. Encietuwalte. As that question gives me no 
opportunity to get my next piece of evidence off 
my chest, I will ask one myself. How far, Mr. 
Englethwaite, does your great experience lead you 
to support neon lighting, with the words “ Public 
Library” flicking on and off? Mr. Englethwaite: 
Not at all. 

Miss Hounce. 


As it’s a good question, 


Too many temptations to use stones. 


, 








And to get at the fuse-box and 


Mr. ENGLETHWAITE. 
disrupt it. 
CHAIRMAN. Personally, I am all for chaste lettering. 
Make the effort to attract readers too obvious and 
you make yourself cheap. There is something to 
be said for having to ring a door-bell and get eyed 

through a slit by the porter. 

Proressor BaRNe. We have not really considered the 
question of misleading facades. Would they not 
arouse the sporting instincts of the British public ? 

Mr. Eneietruwatre. Direct or indirect attempts at 
exclusion would lead not to individuals showing a 
dogged determination to reach books but to mobs 
inflamed to a degree that our League would 
unanimously deprecate. 

Secretary. I never can spell “unanimously,” and 
anyway these witnesses have exceeded their time- 
limit. The League for the Encouragement of 
Lawlessness are impatiently pawing the linoleum 
in the waiting-room. 

Miss Hounce. But we are a breakaway movement from 
them! We cannot countenance their following us. 

Mr. ENcLeruwaire. To speak more accurately, we 
cannot countenance it without referring back and 
angling for a two-thirds majority. 

CuarrmMan. A formal letter of thanks will be handed 
to you on the way out. 

Frits 


‘ 


R. G. G. Price 
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MINERS’ LEICESTERSHIRE 


guages idle, the rotting headstock, 
The rusting, rackety six-man 

And the crumbling, tunnelless, lifeless smokestack 
Speak of a bygone age. 


Here where the springing thicket’s thinning 
Breaks on a granite-strewn, pock-marked mound 

Lies the dearth of a still more ancient winning 
Under the tired ground. 


Tallow-dip, Sabbath-sun beasts of burden, 
Nor to return nor turn again 

But the sons of their sons who inherit the guerdon, 
Miners, belatedly men. 


(Shades of old Caliphat, California, 
lbstock, Sinope, bankless Clink” 

Number Three, Newbold and flood-bound Cutter, 
Bug-and-Wink . . .) 


A mile-a-minute the double-deck cages 
Drumming the guides on the turning shift 
Or the purring of the belt as the coal emerges 

Out of the upcast drift. 


Deeper and farther, the shaft and the coal-face, 
New risks rise from the perils of the past— 
Is the Joy-loader jammed? there’s a voice from the 
surface— 
“Call from the Hall—Full-Mast.’” 


Lamped and helmeted, steel-shod, machine-aged, 
Pick-and-shovel sinewed, schooled to the pen, 
From the old pit-born to the rawest of the teen-aged, 

Miners, undoubtedly men. 


(Modern miners of Merrilees, Nailstone, 
Bagworth, Ellistown, Leicester South, 
Of Desford, Whitwick and older Snibstone 

Or New Lount.) 











LITTLE PITCHERS, BUT 


UT of every thousand children 

in this country one is born deaf. 
Not, of course, deaf and dumb, for 
that is an old wives’ phrase arid 
meaningless, but so deaf that the 
mastery of its vocal cords by 
natural imitation is beyond it. In 


addition to these congenitally deaf 


children there are others whose ears 
have been affected by such illnesses 
as measles, though more skilful 
nursing is reducing their number; 
and there are also the victims of a 
bitter irony of science, by which 
drugs such as streptomycin now 
save life in meningitis, but at the 
expense of the aural nerves. As 
more and more children survive 
this disease the figures for deafness 
go up. 

To discover their child deaf is a 
blow for which no parents are pre- 
pared. It’s crushing enough in the 
case of a child who has already 
learned to speak before illness has 
cut him off, but with the child born 
deaf it is particularly cruel because 
he appears perfectly normal until 
the time comes for speech. All the 
proper quota of roars and gurgles 
has been delivered, but when the 
first words are due to strike pride 
into the nursery an ominous silence 
begins to set in. Baby noises fade 
out, words fail to follow, and the 


~guessed at. 


DEAF EARS 


child is then found to be imprisoned 
in his own undeveloped mind. The 
parents’ misery and panic can be 
It was to help all the 
parents of deaf children, to persuade 
them to take the best medicaladvice, 
face facts, and begin the education 
of the child in lip-reading without a 
moment’s waste of precious time 
that the Deaf Children’s Society 
was formed in 1944 by a small com- 
mittee, some of whose members had 
deaf children of their own. 

One cannot appreciate the splen- 
did work of this Society without 
knowing something of the problems 
of deaf children, which demand 
severe mental gymnastics before one 
can hope to comprehend them. We 
depend so much on communication 
with those around us that it’s almost 
impossible to grasp what it must be 
like to be cut off from all meaning. 
Yet, if you think about it, the deaf 
child who has not learned to lip- 
read is as utterly isolated from ideas 
as he would be on a desert island. 
His world is confined entirely to 
movement, and all he can do is 
wonder at the reasons for action. 
He knows nothing for certain, 
except a few physical facts, and he 
has no idea that others can exchange 
thought. 

The business of 


old clumsy 
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hand - language is to lip - reading 
what semaphore is to radio-tele- 
phony. In cases that have been 
hopelessly neglected it is better than 
nothing, but modern teaching 
frowns on it; and, when the time 
comes, as it soon should, when all 
deaf children are automatically 
taught lip-reading from the earliest 
possible age, it will be forgotten. 
If teaching lip-reading sounds 
simple, consider the difficulties of 
passing a message into a beleaguered 
fortress, for that is exactly the state 
of a deaf child’s mind. Once a 
message has got through, so that 
the child jumps to the novel idea 
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that everyone else is not similarly 
imprisoned, it begins to receive other 
messages more easily; but to trans- 
mit this initial clue in the crossword 
puzzle of meaning is almost over- 
whelmingly hard. Only men and 
women of infinite patience and 
ingenuity and devotion can do it. 
Thanks to much research in this 
century the method is no longer a 
matter of pure experiment, but 


everything is still against the 
teacher. His work. is artificial 
because speech was not intended to 
be taught visually, but by imitation. 
Deaf children don’t pick up know- 
ledge casually as normal children 
do. The moment they turn their 
backs they stop learning, are 
switched off, as it were; and to 
make things still harder we English 
are an unemphatic race of word- 
swallowers, and only seventy per 
cent of our spoken language is 
visible. 

We went to see this miracle of 
lip-reading in one of the L.C.C.’s 
schools for deaf children, where the 
Headmistress kindly arranged for us 
to watch each stage of instruction. 
The first hurdle is to make the child 
conscious of the teacher’s mouth, 
so that ultimately he will connect 
one simple word with one simple 
action; the next to persuade him to 
make noises, and turn them into 
approximate speech. Once he has 
learned a few words the sentence 
comes, and after that, by degrees 
heartbreakingly gradual, he gets the 
notion of tenses and of linking up 
more complicated ideas. All the 
time his teacher, facing the light, is 


turning approximate speech into 
speech more intelligible. Volume 
control is an obvious difficulty. At 
the start the pupil has no idea 
whether he is whispering or shouting, 
but he learns the difference between 
high and low, hard and soft, loud 
and quiet, in a practical way, aad 
slowly this conception is translated 
into terms of his voice. Music re- 
mains unattainable, but variety of 
pitch is now aimed at in place of 
the monotone that used to mar the 
speech of the deaf. 

Nearly all the teaching is done 
by association with visible objects 
and actions. In the beginners’ class 
we saw a boy of three who still has 
no speech but has learned to watch 
his teacher's lips. | When he is told 
to run, he runs. Later classes were 
linking up words on cards with lip- 
reading as well as with the actual 
objects. Nouns and verbs were 
falling into place; the cards fitted 
together said “PUT THE BALL ON 
THE CUPBOARD,” and action fol- 
lowed. By the age of seven or eight 
children had got past the imperative 
and were using tenses freely, were 
speaking clearly enough for us 
laymen to understand, and were 
beginning to give out instead of 


I may say, does fun. There is little 
shyness, no gloom, and much 
laughter. The teachers are wonder- 
ful. To show us the effects of a late 
start the Headmistress called in a 
boy of ten, barely intelligible, whose 
early education had been messed up; 
and to show us what could be done 
we met her star pupil, a delightful 
and highly intelligent girl of twelve, 
totally deaf, who understood every- 
thing we said and answered clearly. 
She has won a place next term at 
the Mary Hare Grammar School at 
Newbury, the first co-educational 
grammar school for the deaf. 
London has no waiting list for 
deaf pupils, but other cities tell a 
sadder tale. There is a lack of 
schools and a serious shortage of 
trained teachers, so that at present 
five hundred deaf children in this 
country are known to be receiving 
no education at all. This is one of 
the many matters on which the 
Deaf Children’s Society is bringing 
pressure. Others are a reduction in 
the Ministry of Education’s maxi- 
mum for deaf classes from ten 
children to six, and the extension of 
pre-school clinics where parents can 
be advised and taught how to begin 
on the right lines. This question of 
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absorbing only. They have to 
master two languages, the literary 
and the colloquial, and a difficulty 
here is that no books exist old 
enough in outlook yet simple enough 
in construction. The staff therefore 
has to make its own adaptations; 
a simplified Treasure Island appears 
on the board, a sheet a day. The 
staff also makes a variety of models 
and paintings, and its own 16 mm. 
films. The children help, and crafts 
play a big part in their work. So, 
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starting his special education the 
moment the child’s deafness is <is- 
covered is regarded by every aural 
expert as of paramount importance, 
and it is one that colours all the 
information which, on the other side 
of its work, the Society provides for 
bewildered parents. All the neces- 
sary contacts and an active com- 
mittee make it a most valuable 
influence in minimizing a tragedy 
doubly heavy in the case of 
children. Eric Keown 








MISLEADING CASES 


THE HADDOCK POLL 


Haddock (and others) v. Howard. 
H* Lordship, giving judgment, 
said: In this important case a 
writ of habeas corpus was issued to 
the defendant Howard on behalf of 
three persons, Dr. Haddock, Mr. 
Knocknee and Miss Gambier-Truce, 
who were said to be held in custody 
without due cause or legal process. 
This great prerogative writ is one of 
the finest props, foundation-stones, 
keystones, bulwarks, sheet-anchors 
and so forth of liberty in this fair 
land: and black will be the day 
when it loses power or respect. But 
in this case the defendant Howard 
is none other than Sir Charles 
Howard, Serjeant-at-Arms to the 
House of Commons, and it was in 
obedience to an Order of that 
honourable House that he confined 
the three complainants in the Clock 
Tower at Westminster. 
Now, it is well established that 


(Before the Lord Chief Justice) 


either House of Parliament can do 
almost anything it will (short, per- 
haps, of execution) to any person 
who offends it. Certainly, it can, for 
breaches of privilege or contempt, 
commit any person to custody: and, 
in general, the causes of the commit- 
ment cannot be inquired into by 
any court of law, though it is the 
practice for the Serjeant-at-Arms to 
make a return to a writ of habeas 
corpus. There is, however, one 
exception to this healthy doctrine. 
When the warrant for arrest or 
commitment goes beyond the 
general assertion of contempt and 
breach of privilege and states 
particular causes for the infringe- 
ment of liberty complained of, the 
court (per Lord Ellenborough in 
Burdett v. Abbot) may inquire 
whether the causes disclosed are 
sufficient and within the jurisdiction 
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of the House. In this case particular 
causes were set out in the warrant: 
and this court gaily accepts the 
challenge—or, it may be, the in- 
vitation—of the High Court of 
Parliament. 

The charge is that Dr. Haddock 
and his friends “did falsely purport 
to take a poll of the people in 
relation to the constitution of Par- 
liament and did publish the same 
contrary to the Representation of 
the People Acts and in derogation 
of the rights and dignities of the 
Commons House of Parliament.” 

The complainants frankly con- 
fess that they are responsible for an 
institution called the Haddock Poll 
which from time to time announces 
that the popularity of the Prime 
Minister has risen from 51.3 to 52.6 
per cent, while the chances of his 
Party at the next Election have 
fallen from 37.5 to 33.8 per cent. 

The “poll” is an essential part 
of British democratic practice, 


whether the scene be great or small. 
There may be a poll of a parish, a 
city, a county, a private society, a 
limited liability company, a House 
of Parliament, the nation. But what 
is a “poll”? Literally a poll is a 


“head.” Socially, and politically, it 
means a counting of heads, whether _ 
at a census, an election, or similar 
occasion. It is an exact and mathe- 
matical process, opposed, for ex- 
ample, to such uncertain guides to 
opinion as the “show of hands.” 
This distinction is familiar to the 
Courts; for, whenever a person bas 
to be chosen, or a thing may be 
ordered to be done, by a majority 
of the persons entitled to vote, there 
is a Common Law right to demand a 
poll, so that all entitled to vote may 
have a second and fairer oppor- 
tunity of voting (Reg v. Wimbledon 
Local Board (1881), 8 Q.B.D.—459— 
C.A.). And, whatever the scene or 
scale of affairs, the meaning of 
“poll” is plain enough to the 
ordinary citizen of “reasonable” 
intelligence. 

But in this affair, it is clear, the 
word has no such meaning. There 
are about fifty million inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom, and about 
thirty-four million Parliamentary 
voters. Dr. Haddock admitted in 
the box that the questions upon 
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which his “poll” is founded are 
addressed to about two thousand 
only. There is no secret, it appears, 
about the figure two thousand: but 
it is not published with the “re- 
sults” of the “poll,” and so, for any 
misunderstanding that may arise, 
the promoters must be held respon- 
sible. The announcement of a 
“poll-tax” which was to be levied 
upon one in every twenty-five 
citizens would be greeted with 
public derision: and no more 
respect, it is clear, is due to the 
“poll” in “Haddock Poll.” What- 
ever it is the Doctor does, he does 
not count all the heads. 

So much, under cross-examina- 
tion, he conceded. But he said that 
his two thousand were a “cross- 
section” of the people, so cleverly, 
so “scientifically,” selected, that 
their opinions “represented a poll.” 
A contradiction in terms: but let 
that pass, for the moment. Further, 
he claimed with pride that upon 
certain important occasions the pre- 
dictions, or premonitions, founded 
upon his “Poll” had been con- 
firmed, or nearly confirmed, by 
events, that is, by the voting of the 
people at a subsequent election. I 
must say at once that all this boast- 
ing did not impress the court. Not 
only the method, but the matter 
must be considered. It may be 
innocent, and useful, to ask one in 
every twenty-five of the people how 
often they wash, what they think 
about the South Bank, or whether, 
when cleaning brass or silver, they 
use Bozo or Shinit, and to found 
upon their answers certain general 
conclusions. But when the ques- 
tions are: “Do you like the Prime 
Minister?” or “How will you vote 
at the next Election?” (which is as 
much as to say “Do you think the 
House of Commons is properly con- 
stituted at the present time?”’) we 
should halt for reflection. Here, it 
seems to me, the more right the 
complainants claim to have been 
in fact, the more wrong they are 
in law. 

“Two rights,” as Lord Mildew 
said in a famous case, “may well 
make a wrong.” For our ancient 
Constitution has provided means by 
which these questions can be put 
and answered ; and Dr. Haddock, so 
































“TI just couldn’t enjoy it, Mrs. 
sitting here thinking of me sitting 


far as this court is aware, has no 
place in the Constitution. Speaking 
as a citizen, and not as a Judge, I 
feel an inexpressible repugnance 
when I read that the Prime Minister 
has declined in popularity from 
48.9 to 47.3 per cent, however little 
I may agree with him politically. 
What an impertinence! Speaking as 
a Judge, I am sure that it is against 
public policy and constitutionally 
improper. Any statesman, it is true, 
any journalist, is free to say that in 
his opinion the Prime Minister, or 
the Party in power, have lost the 
confidence of the country, and 
should “go to” it. It is quite 
another thing to pretend that by 
“scientific” means you have dis- 
covered the opinion of thirty-four 
million people. For this, if it were 
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Moggs. I sat there thinking of you 
there enjoying myself...” 


true, would make Elections unneces- 
sary and the Constitution nonsense. 
So far, then, as this court has 
any say in the matter, I find that 
the complainants were incarcerated 
for good cause: and they will return 
to their noisy quarters in the Clock 
Tower. In time, no doubt, the 
House of Commons will mercifully 
discharge them. The question will 
then arise whether they should be 
dealt with as rogues and vagabonds, 
pretending to tell fortunes “by 
palmistry or otherwise,” or as the 
authors of seditious libels “tending 
to bring into hatred and contempt” 
the Constitution as by law estab- 
lished, and the House of Commons, 
in particular. Upon that, at the 
moment, I express no opinion. 


A. P. H. 








{The Love of Four Colonels 


~ 
Paver fn f+ 


Theme and Variation 


A Miserable Immortal 


-Mr. Perer Ustrvov 


AT THE PLAY 


The Love of Four Colonels (WyNDHAM’s) 
The Lyric Revue (Lyric THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH) 


HEN the curtain rose on 

The Love of Four Colonels 

I had a spasm of appre- 

t hension that once again 

we were in for the sad 

tale of Russian perversity in council. 

There, most realistically, were the 

colonels of the Occupation unable to 

agree even in the simple matter of 

clearing a path to their new head- 

quarters. But having found fresh 

fun in this worn situation Mr. 

Peter Ustrnov flicked a wand and 

removed us to a satiric fairyland 

in which men’s varying attitudes 

to women could be examined in a 
laboratory of fantasy. 

The Good Fairy and the Bad 
Fairy take over, the former in neat 
khaki. Both heartily sick of their 
ancient réles, they lead the colonels 
to the cobwebbed castle, where the 
Sleeping Beauty lies in state; and in 
its magic theatre (beautifully decor- 
ated by Miss Fanny Taytor to the 
taste of the crazy Ludwigs) each 
officer, watched by his colleagues, is 
persuaded to act out his ideal of 
love, the Beauty playing his perfect 
woman, her virtue threatened by 
the Bad Fairy and saved by the 
Good. Each of these performances 
takes the form of a parody: the 
Englishman’s of Shakespeare, the 


Frenchman’s of period bedroom farce, 
the American’s of a Western, the 
Russian’s of Chekhov. Finally, after 
the men’s wives have appeared 
rather menacingly in a vision, the 
Frenchman and the American, the 
romantics of the party, decide to 
stay on in a deep frozen vigil with 
the Beauty. 

All this is very skilfully handled, 
and makes an amusing commentary 
on national differences of tempera- 
ment. Occasionally one feels that 
the colonels have too much to say 
off-stage, when they remain their 
ordinary pipe-smoking selves. The 
play could still be cut into more 
effective shape, but the parodies, 
particularly the Chekhov, are capital, 
and the Wicked Fairy, a pathetic 
Caliban, gives Mr. Ustrnov himself 
fat opportunities for his inexhaust- 
ible zest in charades. As the Beauty 
Miss Morra Lister is full of comic 
resource, any pantomime would be 
galvanized by Miss Gwen CHER- 
RELL’s Good Fairy, and the colonels 
are wittily contrasted by Messrs. 
Cottn Gorpon, EvGENE DECKERS, 
Atan GirrorD and THEODORE 
BrKev. The whole original enterprise 
has been smoothly welded, consider- 
ing the difficulties, by Mr. Jonn 
FERNALD’s production. 
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Now and then our luck is in and 
a modest little revue crops up that 
quietly knocks most of the big, 
shiny, star-strewn specimens into a 
cocked hat by an irresistible com- 
bination of wit, intelligence, poise 
and good taste. The Lyric Revue 
possesses all these qualities in such 
measure that if it is not brought to 
the West End London should feel 
cheated. There are no acknow- 
ledged stars, but instead a young 
and charming team, well balanced 
and crammed with talent; if I 
mention one name I must mention 
eight or nine. Unlike so many 
intimate revues this turns its back 
on the barren‘field of stage gossip 
and takes a much wider view of our 
troubles and foibles. A Freudian 
Cinderella, Ibsen’s “Ghosts” done 
as a musical, and “Robinson 
Crusoe” @ la Nancy Mitford are 
typical of its sweep. Mr. Axruur 
Macrae is the biggest contributor, 
Mr. Witt1aAM CHAPPELL has pro- 
duced inventively, and Mr. Loupon 
SAINTHILL’s sets fit the spirit of a 
hilarious evening. 


Recommended 

For a musical, Kiss Me, Kate 
(Coliseum). For a light comedy, 
Who Goes There ! (Duke of York’s). 
And for one really exciting hour, 
Danny Kaye, if you can parachute 
into the Palladium. Exic Keown 


Fry) fi v 
(The Lyric Revue 
Life and Soul 


Miss Joan Heat Mr. Georce Benson 
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POPIOY 


OFTEN think about the Pre- 

torian Guard when I am in my 
bath, and last Tuesday was no 
exception. It is a fruitful subject 
for reflection. Last Tuesday I had 
my bath at half-past four. They 
light the boiler when they feel like 
it, and we take our baths when we 
can. It is quite understandable that 
Popjoy had not expected me to be 
in my bath at that hour. By the 
time I emerged, tousled, the tea was 
cold, but Popjoy had had three cups. 

“You took a long time over that 
bath,” he said. 

“TI was thinking about 
Pretorian Guard,” I said. 

“What guard?” he asked. 

“The Pretorian Guard,” I re- 
peated. “They were constituted by 
Augustus to protect the person of 
the Emperor.” 

“Very necessary, too, I should 
say,” he said. 

“Very,” I said. My wife had 
thoughtfully left the kettle on, so 
I went and made some fresh tea. 
When I came back Popjoy was still 
there. He and my wife seemed to be 
indulging in serious conversation, 
but she turned to me as I came in. 

“Do you remember how many 
there were?” she asked. 

“Ten cohorts,” I said, “origin- 
ally; but Vitellius increased them to 
sixteen.” 

“No, no,” she said. “I mean 
people at the last meeting.” 

“Oh, at the last meeting?” I 
said. “I don’t know; my eyes were 
shut the whole time.” 

“ Between eighteen and twenty- 
two, anyway,” said Popjoy. “Say 
an average of twenty. If they gave 
a shilling each, that would be a 
pound a time.” 

“That’s too much,” said my 
wife. 

“T don’t know,” said Popjoy 
seriously. “They drink an awful lot 
of beer.” 

“Not so much as they used to,” 
I said. “It takes too long to pour 
out. A pound a time is eight quarts. 
That’s thirty-two half-pints, or a 
glass and a half per head, counting 
droppage on carpet.” 

“Most of the 
drink,” said my wife. 


the 


women don’t 


AND THE PRAETORIAN GUARD 


“So much the better,” said 
Popjoy. “If there are, say, eight 
women and twelve men, the twelve 
men get two and two-thirds glasses 
each.” 

“Then the women are paying 
for the men’s beer,” said my wife. 

“So much the better,” said 
Popjoy again. 

“And what about married 
couples?” asked my wife. “They 
pay two shillings for one man’s beer, 
while a bachelor only pays one 
shilling for the same amount.” 

“The married men must drink 
twice as fast,” said Popjoy. 

“Don’t you think it’s enough ¢” 
said my wife, turning to me. 

“Certainly not,” I said. “I 
should put it up for auction.” 

“Put what up for auction?” 
asked Popjoy. 

My wife enlightened him. 

“That’s the Pretorian Guard 
again,” she explained. 

“What about the Pretorian 
Guard?” he asked. 

“They put the Empire up for 
auction,” I told him. “After they'd 
bumped off Pertinax, for reasons of 
their own. Sulpicianus offered them 
five thousand drachms each. That’s 
a lot of money, among sixteen 
cohorts.” 

“And didn’t they take it?” 

“Not they,” I said. “Didius 
Julianus offered six thousand two 
hundred and fifty. He got it. But 
it didn’t do him much good.” 

Popjoy sighed. 

“Very interesting,” he said. 
“But it doesn’t help us to tell how 
much they ought to pay for their 
beer.” 

“Let them buy their own beer 
and bring it in with them,” I said. 
“Then they can drink as much as 
they like, married or single.” 

“You know we've tried that 
before,” said my wife. “They never 
remember. They're literary types; 
they can only think of one thing at 
a time. And then they have to go 
out again to the off-licence. That’s 
a waste of time.” 

“The whole thing’s a waste of 
time,” I said. 

“Besides,” she said, ignoring 
this, “they don’t want a quart each, 
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and pints are more expensive—or 
aren't they?” 

“ Besides,” said Popjoy, “that 
means there’s nothing to cover 
heating and lighting and writing 
materials,” 

“Let them bring their own 
torches and writing-tablets,” I said. 
“Tt’s no use,” said my wife. 

“Have you any practical sug- 
gestions to make?” asked Popjoy. 

“Yes,” I said. “Don’t have any 
beer.” 

“Then they won't come,” said 
Popjoy. 

“Exactly,” I said. 

“Literary types,” said my wife 
firmly, ‘‘ must be kept off the streets. 
They can’t do this thing for them- 
selves ; someone must.do it for them. 
One person can’t supply eight 
quarts of beer every week. A 
shilling a head seems the only idea.” 

“Make it half a crown,” said 
Popjoy. 

“Do as Constantine did,” I said. 

“What did Constantine do?” 

“Slew half of them in battle 
against Maxentius and disbanded 
the rest.” 

My wife showed Popjoy out. 

“Come back next week,” she 
said. “By then he may have been 
reading something about eighteenth- 
century London.” 

R. P. Lister 














Tuesday, May 29th 

Their dazzled and house-proud 
Lordships met to-day, for the first 
time, in their 
completely re- 
decorated and re- 
furbished House. 
The Gilded 
Chamber had served for most of the 
war period as the Debating Chamber 
of the House of Commons, while the 
rightful owners made do with the 
more restricted magnificence of the 
King’s Robing Room. Since then 
the Chamber had been “done up.” 

The home-coming had all the 
sentimental excitement of any other 
home-coming, but their Lordships 
had no ceremony—in the words of 
Lord “Bos” Morrison, they were 
too modest. But those who had 
carried out a transformation that 
would have done credit to the scene, 
changing magicians of Drury Lane 
(or to Lord Festival himself) were 
thanked, in a formal motion moved 
by the Lord Chancellor. They 
certainly deserved the thanks, for 
the Gilded Chamber now lives fully 
up to its name, although the gilt is 
dignified and discreet and accords 
well with the general air of genteel 
venerability associated with the 
Upper House. 

The striking paintings on the 
walls (hidden for many years) and 
the oft-repeated injunction to 
honour the Queen, which is part of 
the carving of the oaken panelling, 
could be seen in all their clarity and 
simplicity. And carefully subdued 
lighting—modern but not too 
modern—with sound amplification 
that did something (but, at times, 
not quite enough) to overcome the 
vastness of the Chamber gained 
general approval. 

Although it had been decided 
not to have any “ceremony” in 
opening the restored Chamber, the 
Opposition clearly thought an 
established custom should be up- 
held to mark the day, and yet 
another defeat was accordingly 
inflicted on the Government. 


House of Lords: 
House-Warming 
House of Commons: 
Colonial 
Development 


IMPRESSIONS 
OF 
PARLIAMENT 


Lord Ceci. or CHELWooD moved 
a motion regretting that the 
nationalization of the gas industry 
had put an end to a co-partnership 
scheme in the industry, under which 
the workers were given a direct 
personal interest in the prosperity 
and efficiency of the organization 
which employed them. It was sad, 
said Lord C. of C., that so excellent 
an arrangement should be ended. 

The Government’s case was that 
profit-sharing did not work so well 
as it might, but Lord Sa.ispury 
retorted sharply that the Tories 
intended to do something in defence 


~ Impressions of Parliamentarians 


Mr. Gordon-Walker 


Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations (Smethwick) 


of the welfare of the workers, about 
which the Government merely 
talked. And that something, it 
turned out, was to defeat the 
Government and to carry the 
motion by 54 votes to 24. Govern- 
ment Peers looked around as if they 
half expected to see all the bright 
new gilt turn black before their very 
eyes. 

The Commons ambled through 
an uninteresting Question - hour, 
with only one good, hearty laugh. 
This came when Mr. Speaker called 
on Sir Herpert WILLIAMS, who 
happened to be engaged in a deep 
private conversation. Mr. Speaker 
called the name once more—and 
then the entire House called it in 
a united voice which would have 
rivalled the famously stentorian 
tones of the late John Peel. Blush- 
ing, Sir HERBERT rose and asked his 
question, while his fellow-legislators 
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laughed hugely at their own 
resourcefulness and ready wit. 

At the end of questions the 
House fell silent as Mr. Nont-BakeEr, 
the Fuel Minister, briefly told the 
brave and tragic story of the 
explosion in the coal-mine at Easing- 
ton, Durham, and of the fear that 
about eighty men might have paid 
the price of coal with their lives, 
despite the efforts of gallant rescue 
squads. : 

Mr. Hersert Morrison re- 
minded the House of the develop- 
ments in the situation created by 
the Persian Government's an- 
nounced determination to put under 
State ownership the installations of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in 
Persia. He said the Government was 
determined to protect the Com- 
pany’s and other British rights and 
property and added that the 
Government had a duty to protect 
British lives. 

“In that,” said Mr. CaurcHILL 
quietly, “you will have the full 
support of the Opposition.”’ 

The activities—or, as most 
Opposition speakers seemed tothink, 
the inactivities—of the Colonial 
Development Corporation were the 
subject of the day’s debate, and 
there was some severe criticism of 
the way things had been handled. 
Lord Rerrn, Chairman of the 
Corporation, sat immobile and im- 
perturbable in the Peers’ Gallery, 
while speakers complained of the 
actions of his predecessor in office, 
Lord TREFGARNE, three seats to 
his left. He listened at least as 
attentively to criticisms of his own 
administration. 

So far as could be ascertained 
from a debate not notable for 
its clarity or definiteness, nothing 
particular is to be done to alter 
things, although, of course, the 
Government will keep everything 
under active consideration and 
leave no avenue (and no jungle) 
unexplored in quest of ground-nuts, 
eggs, poultry, and anything else 
that is (as they say) in short supply. 
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“ Now the dear child is off our hands, perhaps we can move to a smaller place.” 


Wednesday, May 30th 

When a Member is dissatisfied 
with a Minister’s reply to a question 
it is the old 
Parliamentary 
custom to give 
notice that the subject will be 
raised again on the formal adjourn- 
ment motion. There has grown up 
of late another custom—of adding 
to the intimation a good measure 
of argument, contention, propaganda 
or just plain rudeness. 

Mr. Speaker laid it down firmly 
to-day that nothing but the formula 
“Owing to the unsatisfactory nature of 
the reply, I beg to give notice that I 
will raise the matter on the adjourn- 
ment” is permissible. 

Brigadier Mepiicotr promptly 
used the correct formula against 
Mr. Morrison, and was given a 
special cheer for being word-perfect 
80 soon. 

Mr. PickTHORN drew attention 
to another lapse in etiquette when 
he asked what an “antepenultimate 


House of Commons: 
Lessons in Etiquette 


mistake for anything but an 
Englishman) asked that the flag of 
St. George be flown on _ public 
buildings—only in England, of 
course—on that Saint’s day. He 
added that “St. George was a good 
deal more representative of the 
British character than St. Andrew, 
St. David or St. Patrick”’—but the 
rest of the claim was drowned in 
what used to be called “cries of 
dissent.” However, Mr. ATTLEE 
said he would see what could be 
done—about the flag. 

Mr. ATTLEE announced the 
decision that the ashes of Mr. Ernest 
Bevriw should be interred in West- 
minster Abbey, “in view of his 
many services to the nation.” 

Members missed from his custo- 
mary place in the Gallery Mr. Tom 
O’Donoeuur, Editor of Hansard 
for many years, who had retired 
during the recess. His successor, 
Mr. Vrixcent Hamson, for long a 
popular figure in the Press Gallery, 
now occupies that central seat in the 





shake of the head” by a Minist 
could mean. The Minister himself 
did not seem to know. 

There was what Scottish, Irish 
and Welsh Members regarded as 
a sad indiscretion when Brigadier 
Ravtpu RayNer (whom none could 


Members’ Gallery reserved for him. 

The day’s business should have 
given Mr. Hamsown little concern, 
for it went uneventfully, even dully, 
to its predestined end. It was all, in 
fact, very decorous, as Mr. Speaker 
would have wished. 
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PROVERBIAL 
HIRTLESS and _— conscience 


stricken, here I sit, 

Prepared much well-known wisdom 
to admit... 

That troopers swear, 
That doctors never tell, 
That mariners don’t care, 
That earls wear belts (as well), 
That fishermen tell lies, 
That Lucifers are proud, 
That owls are wise, 
That three’s a crowd, 
That fools have empty purse, 
That Trojans work, 
That tinkers curse, - 
That in the kirk 
The mice are poor, 
That editors regret, 
That Scots are dour, 
That plumbers oft forget, 
That elephants do not, 
That February's wet, 
That dogs have days (but not a lot), 
That Love is blind, 
That Justice shares her fate, 
That soldiers of an older kind 
Evaporate .. . 


Who runs may read—but many 
also ran... 

The Horse is not, alas, the Friend 
of Man! 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Mixed Quartet 
\R. JULIAN GREEN’s Moira is set in a small 
Southern University in the States. The 
principal character is a raw, red-headed 
student with religious mania and a violent 
temper. The other characters are students, 
landladies and the alluring daughter of a 
lodging-house. The intensity of Mr. Green’s narrative, 
the “ambiguity” of his characters and the unusual 
angle from which he investigates the situation make the 
novel as impressive as is to be expected from his long- 
established reputation. I was certainly gripped by it 
and I shall not forget it easily. Yet it has a faint 
flavour of “Cold Comfort Farm”—the College Life of 
the Starkadders. This is disquieting in a novel that 
nearly attains greatness; it may suggest a reason why 
it does not. Surrealism aimed at producing an effect 
of laughing terror by describing nightmares with clarity. 
If the same technique is applied to realism there must 
be a danger of the intrusion of the grotesque. The 
translation from the French reads pleasantly. 

Mr. Peter Fleming’s The Sixth Column is better 
than its ingredients, which include some of the oldest 
clichés of the satirical farce. The funny spies, inter- 
departmental wrangles, comic Clubs, complicated and 
inefficient Russians and increasingly sheeplike British 
have turned up so very often before with caricatures 
on the book-jacket and a blurb coyly nudging the 
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HollowersL 


“And another thing about these 
remarkable chairs is that they stack.” 


reader into being ready to laugh at the home side. 
Mr. Fleming almost succeeds in living the blurb down. 
His narrative moves briskly, and often ingeniously, and 
some of his incidental writing is vivid and amusing. 
Why he wasted his gifts on this hackneyed material is 
a puzzle. Surely pre-occupation with treachery and 
the dangers of a “Don’t be beastly to the Russians” 
attitude among the public cannot have occluded his old 
hostility to clichés. Whatever the explanation, this is 
a case where the author shows every sign of rising 
superior to his book except that of not writing it at all. 
His many fans will hope that Mr. Fleming will soon get 
off the beaten track again. 

Miss Dorothy Mackinder’s T'he, Wooden Statue is a 
pious story which might appeal to Catholic readers, 
at least to those unlikely to appreciate the novels of 
M. Mauriac. Its piety, like Mr. Fleming’s politics, makes 
a claim on tenderness of judgment that its merits do 
not deserve. It is certainly clearly and competently 
written and its characters are efficiently drawn, though 
they are not particularly fresh characters. 

The plot concerns the gift to a convent of a statue 
supposed to be that of a Saint. It turns out to be the 
statue of an eminent mediaeval sinner sent in mistake. 
During its presence within the calm cloister it has an 
uninhibiting effect on the inmates, though not beyond 
the bounds to be expected in pious fiction. During the 
illness of the convent’s doctor his work is done by a 
drink-sodden locum, an aggressive materialist and 
pursuer of women. He falls in love with the Mother 
Superior; but she has emerged from the troubles of her 
girlhood so strong, humorous and wise that the doctor 
has no chance. The cast also includes a flighty mental 
defective, a nerve-wracked divorcée from the Smart Set, 
and an aged nun with a character that yields in beauty 
only to that of the Mother Superior. The real hero of 
the story is the conventual ideal, though even if that 
is accepted by the reader he might legitimately expect 
that this should not be assumed to be also an acceptance 
of a standard of fiction below that normally required 
of secular novels. Good intentions apart, this is really 
rather a silly book, and silliness on a religious theme is 
not attractive. 

Miss Josephine Blumenfeld’s Step this Way is a 
volume of short stories which wastes the writer’s 
obvious talents in playing safe. In writing and char- 
acterization the tales are above the ordinary magazine 
standard; but they give the impression that one has 
met something very like them often before. One feels 
that Miss Blumenfeld would like to have been more 
ambitious, to have given unexpected twists to her 
stories, to have explored her characters more thoroughly, 
but has restrained herself in order to make sure of an 
“average reader” she rather underrates. One story, 
“Harps in the Hall,” is tart and taut and shows an 
original talent. If in her next book Miss Blumenfeld 
develops this vein and lets herself go she need not fear 
any difficulty in attracting an audience. 

R. G. G. Price 
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From Chaucer to Orwell 

No critic bold enough to survey the whole field of 
our fiction can be expected to please everyone at every 
point. Readers will diseover their own private grouses 
at Mr. Richard Church’s The Growth of the English 
Novel, and to one at least he seems to have treated 
Arnold Bennett too scantly, and Aldous Huxley too 
severely; but such objections should not obscure 
gratitude for an intelligent little book that compresses 
into just over two hundred pages a clear and careful 
statement of the routes along which the novel has 
progressed from the cheerful torrents of Chaucer to the 
darker whirlpools of the stream of consciousness. Again 
and again Mr. Church returns to his main point—a 
good one—that poetry and the novel have a common 
origin, that the sensibility of all great novelists is 
poetic inspiration, and that by turning us into ants 
industrialism has made this aspect of the novel more 
important than ever. E. 0. D. K. 


Elusive Ghosts 

Miss Elizabeth Jane Howard, who has written a 
novel, and Mr. Robert Aickman, who is inclined to 
psychical research, have collaborated in the invention 
of half a dozen ghost stories, to which they have given 
the happily chosen collective title of We are for the Dark. 
These are not tales to make the hair of one’s head stand 
up, or to perturb one’s slumbers. The supernatural 
element in them is enigmatic rather than terrible; 
elusive suggestion is preferred to unambiguous mani- 
festation; and neither the raison d’étre of the haunting 
spirit nor the particular direction of its activity carries 
in every instance the explanation of logical necessity. 
The dénouement of “The Trains” is almost culpably 
inconclusive, and “‘The Insufficient Answer,” which is 
the title of one story, might be applied to others. 
Atmosphere is perhaps more effectively conveyed than 
event is presented. Still, as one reads, one continually 
wants to know what happens next; and to make one 
do that is, after all, the storyteller’s cardinal virtue. 

F. B. 


Inside General Clark 

General Mark Clark’s Calculated Risk is about as 
good a book as has yet come out of the last war. It is 
autobiography, not military history, and its uniquely 
authoritative accounts of the North African and Italian 
campaigns are spiced with first-hand stories of such 
adventures as the General’s trip to Africa before 
Operation Torch, inside views on controversies such 
as those over Darlan and the Cassino bombing, and 
lively portraits of many famous men. The colloquial 
style is easy reading, and numerous excellent sketch- 
maps illumine the text. You might gather from his 
book that General Clark was sometimes “cocky” and 
hard to get on with; but he commanded troops of a 
dozen nations in his Army and Army Group, besides 


handling several tricky political situations, all with 
complete success; and when he indulges a temptation 
to ‘‘Monday morning quarterbacking ” he usually throws 
in a good word for the colleague with whom he was 
disputing. Incidentally, he rose from major to 
lieutenant-general in two years without serving with 
troops: what can our Military Secretary's branch have 
thought ? B. A. Y. 


A Final Harvest 

A last collection of a writer’s unfinished pieces gives 
a sad preview of what might have been accomplished 
(particularly is this true of the late Denton Welch) had 
not death cut short a talent before its full maturity. 
Yet for all the “fragments” and the unfinished novel 
which A Last Sheaf contains, and which we shall never 
know as artistic wholes, it is a book filled with talent. 
Just how far the author's sensibilities had matured since 
his first book, ‘Maiden Voyage,” can be assessed by the 
new depth in “A Novel Fragment.” Once again it is 
a story of a young man’s development, but this time 
it is not told by a precocious youth but by an older man 
who has suffered. A new richness of understanding 
and emotional power is also displayed in “The Hateful 
Word” and “The Diamond Badge”—two stories which 
must rank as among the best of our time. Inevitably 
there are light pieces, such as “Sickert at St. Peter's” 
and “Ghosts,” which are no more than amusing 
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anecdotes; but the more profound forces underlying 
the surface brightness and the sheer joy in the use of 
language emerge with full power in the autobiographical 
fragments like “The Earth's Crust.”” They also show 
how much the contemporary scene has lost, and how 
much it could have been enriched had Denton Welch 
lived. A Last Sheaf is a sad but satisfying memorial 
to someone who might have become a major writer had 
he only had the time. R. K. 


L’Armée de Il’Air 

The Big Show, some experiences of a French Fighter 
Pilot, by Pierre Clostermann, D.¥.c., who survived four 
hundred and twenty engagements, is remarkable in so 
many ways that it is not easy to pick out the most 
striking of its qualities. It is the day-to-day record of a 
squadron of the Free French Air Force in Britain. It was 
written in Air Ministry notebooks and it is brilliantly 
done, though the author tells us that it has not been 
touched up. The descriptions of innumerable sorties 
over Germany and France are exhausting and terrifying 
reading because, by some magic, M. Clostermann has 
made us his companions in every flight so that we share 
in the terror and the triumph. It may be read for the 
facts in the long tale of heroism, and again as the 
study of an individual, though the author avoids 
introspection and lets us know him in spite, so it 
seems, of himself. And it is more than a wonderful 
book: it is a great memorial. B. E. B. 
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“Frosty, but Kindly” 

So much current fiction is written by young men 
and women in the very devil of a hurry that the mellow 
outlook on life and the leisured literary craftsmanship 
of Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ latest novel, Through a Glass 
Darkly, come as something in the nature of a refreshing 
contrast. The story is mainly concerned with a 
friendship between two old seafaring men of strongly 
contrasted characters, and the unhappy chance that 
brings their association to a tragic end; the setting is 
in Mr. Phillpotts’ beloved Devonshire, and glimpses of 
rustic humour are not wanting. Mr. Phillpotts may 
well be growing a little tired of being dubbed a nonagen- 
arian ; none the less, it cannot be forgotten that his pen 
was already at work while Queen Victoria was still on 
the throne, and that many of the more sensational 
reputations of that day have not stood like his the 
acid test of time. His hand has by no means lost its 


cunning, and the passage of the years has brought 
him a ripe knowledge of human nature and an ability 
—sadly lacking in some of our ultra-clever writers—to 
“see life steadily and see it whole.” 


Cc. F. 8. 


Books Reviewed Above 
Moira. Julian Green. (Heinemann, 10/6) 
The Sixth Column. Peter Fleming. (Hart-Davis, 9/6) 
The Wooden Statue. Dorothy Mackinder. (Macdonald, 8/6) 
Step this Way. Josephine Blumenfeld. (Heinemann, 10/6) 
The Growth of the English Novel. Richard 
(Methuen, 5/-) 

We are for the Dark. 
Aickman. (Cape, 10/6) 
Calculated Risk. General Mark Clark. (Harrap, 22/6) 

A Last Sheaf. Denton Welch. (John Lehmann, 12/6) 

The Big Show. Pierre Clostermann. (Chatto and Windus, 
12/6) 

Through a Glass Darkly. 
10/6) 


Church. 


Elizabeth Jane Howard and Robert 


Eden Phillpotts. (Hutchinson, 


Other Recommended Books 

Here's England. Ruth McKenney and Richard Bransten. 
(Hart-Davis, 21/-) Ostensibly for the American visitor, but 
richly entertaining and variously informative for English 
readers too. Nearly half is about London, the rest covers the 
country with incredible thoroughness in “‘Seven Short Journeys 
from London.” The authors are affectionate but realistic and 
critical, and astoundingly well-informed. Many decoratively 
comic illustrations by Osbert Lancaster. 

The Trials of Patrick Carraher, edited by George Blake. 
(Notable British Trials Series, Hodge, 15/-) Full transcript of 
two trials for murder in the Gorbals. Slum-bred violence 
leading to culpable homicide; defence of Diminished Respon- 
sibility supported by —— but rejected by jury. 

The Emett Festival Railway. Rowland Emett and Victor 
Keeling. (Penguin Books, 2/6) A “Puffin Cut-Out Book” 
from which, with glue and perseverance, may be made a working 
model (advanced students can fix a clockwork motor) of 
“Nellie” the engine, two coaches and a length of track of the 
celebrated Far Tottering and Oystercreek Railway. Driver 
and two passengers included—careful when you cut out the 
moustaches, 

The Big Fish. Ronald Wills. (Allan Wingate, 10/6) 
Intricate and enthralling problem set in British-occupied 
Germany. The Control Commission background, clearly 
authentic if a trifle over-sour, is particularly well done. 

Death Sleeps in Kensington. Julian Ward. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 9/6) Seeret societies in South Kensington, gun- 
play in Piccadilly Cireus. Bulldog Drurmmond stuff, made 
extra tough by writing “I said, ‘Drop that gun’”’ instead of 
**Drop that gun,’ I said.” Exciting hokum. 
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PROUD MAMA 


] WROTE and told my mother I 
had been promoted at the office. 
I was now second assistant Press 
Relations Officer and shared a typist. 
I would write short Press hand-outs 
on my own, and my salary had been 
inereased by ten shillings a week. 

My mother wrote back that she 
was delighted. But not surprised. 
All these years when she had been 
forced to listen appreciatively to 
other mothers she had consoled her- 
self with the thought that some day, 
somehow, I would do something. 
Even one of my schoolmistresses 
had said that one day I would be 
worth watching. 

My mother had often thought 
that I was very like her Aunt 
Ermy. Aunt Ermy never did any- 
thing, never won anything, never 
made anything. But her mother 
never gave up, and one day Aunt 
Ermy wrote a poem that was 
published by the Munthorpe Herald 
next to the Week’s Recipe, which 
was, if my mother remembered 
correctly, for the chocolate fudge 
that gave my father a rash which 
he always forgot until he had eaten 
it and then blamed her. 

Now, at last, my mother con- 
tinued, she could look other mothers 
in the eye and write to my aunts 
without hedging. 

I had a letter from Aunt Mabel. 
She was so pleased about my 
promotion. I must be very clever to 
gain the position of Press Relations 
Officer to my firm. How nice of them 
to increase my salary by two 
pounds a week. How often did I 
write articles for the newspapers? 
What a responsible job it must be, 
and how gratifying that they had 
pressed me so hard to accept after 
I had at first refused it. It just 
showed you never could tell, didn’t 
it? 

Aunt Ethel wrote. She was 
glad my mother had broken what 
had seemed to be a vow of silence 
regarding my activities. I was a 
very clever girl. It just showed you. 
Was my secretary competent? I 
was very young to have staff 
under me and must be careful that 
they didn’t take advantage of my 
youth. 


Uncle James wrote and asked 
me if I would be interested in taking 
out an insurance policy. When one 
attained executive status it was 
worth one’s while to invest surplus 
funds wisely. 

Then I heard from Aunt Edna. 
She was glad to hear that I had 
been put in charge of the office and 
had a weekly newspaper column. 
Did I write for all the papers? 

Aunt Dora congratulated me on 
being appointed Director of Ad- 
vertising and Publicity, but what 
had happened to Colonel Bottom- 
ley? He had still held that position 
six months ago, when (she knew 
him slightly) she had met him at a 
luncheon. She had, as a matter of 
fact, mentioned my name to him 
and he hadn't heard of me. How 
did I manage to do my job and find 
the time to be an assistant editor of 
a national newspaper as well? I 
must be very busy. 

So I wrote a stiff letter to my 
mother. 

She wrote back and said, well, 
she hadn't said anything. She only 
said what I said. What else could 
she have said?! Why couldn’t she 
say anything when she had been 
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waiting for a chance to say some- 
thing all my life? What did I want 
her to say, then? She had heard 
from Aunt Dora that my Cousin 
Elizabeth had got a wonderful new 
job as Personal Adviser to the 
Managing Director of her firm and 
my mother had only wanted to say 
something about me too. 

As it happened I had lunch with 
Elizabeth the following week. She 
told me she is now secretary to the 
assistant staff manager and, from 
her own experience, advised me to 
sit tight and wait for the family 
tidal wave to subside. I did so, and 
it has. 

But I hope Aunt Dora doesn’t 
meet Colonel Bottomley again 
before I have a chance to speak to 
him at the staff dance next 
Christmas. 

Marsorie RipDELL 


a a 


ADVICE 


Sray this side of the moon, dear. 
Keep your feet on the ground. 
Remember the price of married life 
And the value of the pound. 
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IN SEARCH OF THE PLACE VENDOME 


OMETHING about the assured 

way in which the young man 
with the handlebar moustache 
kicked my suitcase off the weighing- 
machine filled me with confidence. 
He went on telephoning while he 
kicked, and the sound of half- 
forgotten expressions like “clued- 
up” and “ bashing-on” rang sweetly 
on my ear. I have never felt more 
air-minded. 

Following our national custom, 
on the point of departure for Paris, 
I thought of apéritife and chateau- 
briant. 

“Slight hitch,” the young man 
said, replacing the receiver. 

The apéritif—the third, I think 
—and about half the chateaubriant 


faded, in that order, from my vision.; 


It was a notably large chateau- 
briant, with lots of 

“Fog,” said the young man, 
“over Puris. Only thing for it, fly 
as far as Dinard and press on by 
coach. There’s a train strike.” 

Eight terrible hours later we 
arrived at the Pont de St. Cloud on 
the outskirts of Paris. The coach 
stopped. 

“ Ladies 
the driver, 
inform you 


and gentlemen,” said 
“it is necessary to 
that I am born and 
elevated in Normandy. There 
exists nobody in the world who 
knows Normandy better than I. 
Every road, every lane, every foot- 
path is to me as”—he searched for 
the mot juste—“as le Piccadilly is 
to you others.” 


= 2a 


He coughed. 

“It would, however, not be 
just,” he continued, “to simulate 
that Paris is equally familiar to me. 
There are some years—perhaps ten, 
perhaps twenty—-since I have seen 
her, and in order to arrive at our 
terminus in the Place Vendéme 
one must therefore proceed with 
caution.” 

When I was stationed in Paris 
my headquarters was near the Place 
Vendéme, and the Army Petrol 
Pump was at the Porte de St. Cloud. 
I knew that road pretty well. 

Noticing that the driver had 
turned sharp left after crossing the 
Seine and would shortly be heading 
back to Normandy, I went and sat 
beside him. The situation needed 
careful handling. 

“T have the impression,” | said, 
“that to arrive at the Place 
Vend6me it would be preferable 
to incline oneself slightly to the 
right.” 

Our speed increased noticeably. 

“There are,” said the driver, 

‘several methods of arriving at the 
Place Vendéme. It is purely a 
question of taste, whether to incline 
oneself to the right, or to the left” — 
he sounded his horn loudly at the 
empty road—‘‘or to continue in a 
direct line.” 

There was little time to lose. 
We were already moving rapidly 
towards the Pont de Neuilly and 
—eight dreadful hours away— 
Normandy. 


“An Englishman voyaging in 
France,” I said, “is always struck by 
a singular thing.” 

The driver laughed tolerantly. 

“You speak, without doubt, 
of the good wine of our country? 
Or the superb meat? Or”—he 
chuckled, and dug me in the 
ribs with his right elbow—‘‘is it 
perhaps .. .” 

“No,” I said, “it is none of 
these things. It is the deplorable 
lack of a sense of direction possessed 
by the average Frenchman.” 

I shut my eyes as he applied 
both brakes. 

“Does Monsieur wish to pre- 
tend,” he said as the scream of the 
tyres faded away, “that we are 
rolling in the wrong direction?” 

I staked everything on one mad 
throw. 

“On the contrary,” I said, 
was on the point of felicitating you 
on your remarkable memory. You 
have only to turn left twice more to 
arrive at the Place Vendéme in the 
wink of an eye.” 

My fellow-passengers will never 
know how much they owe to my 
desperate courage. We turned right 
twice in less than two minutes, and 
the stark length of the Avenue de 
Versailles seemed beautiful to me as 
never before. 

As we turned into the Place 
Vendéme the driver leaned towards 
me and laughed triumphantly. 

“There is your affair,” he said. 

“Perfectly,” I replied. 
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When you go abroad 


Lloyds Bank will be pleased to advise you about 
exchange regulations and will deal with the necessary 
applications for travel money. In approved cases, 
Letters of Credit, Travellers’ Cheques and permitted 
amounts of foreign currency can be supplied. These 
services are available at any branch of the Bank. 


Let LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests 











A 
ALCE UPON A TIME * * @ 


. . « but if Dick Whittington’s story had been written 
today his treasure would have included palladium. 
Like gold and platinum, palladium is @ precious 
metal, chosen for fine jewellery for its beauty, 
rarity, value and the way it responds to the 
craftsman’s touch, 


ASSEMBLY 


The TI Companies have been brought up on assembly problems. They 
make not only finished articles but component parts, great quantities 
of which are assembled in TI's own factories in Britain. 
Whatever they make, Tl make it as if it were literally intended for 
their own use, This applies equally to precision steel tubes, electrical 
accessories, wrought aluminium sheet products, cycle parts, and a 
wide range of other components for most branches of industry. Platinum Metals Division, The Mond Nickel Company Limited, 


TI's FORTY-NINE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD Sunderland House, Curzon Street, London, Wt 





TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD., 
The Adelphi, London, W.C.2. (Trafalgar 5633) 7) 
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engineering design . . . every feature adds up 
to the superb achievement of the Lanchester 
Fourteen. It’s a car you will enjoy— built 


in the famous Lanchester tradition. 
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- Lanchester 
‘3 ae 


Independent front suspension. Hydraulic telescopic 
shock absorbers. Complete suspension system included 


in the fully automatic chassis lubrication system 














“Don't think so. Oil, petrol, tyres, 
battery — all O.K. And she was 
greased last week.” 

How about the brakes? 

“Brakes? Seem all right to me.” 

Let's hope they are. But it’s not 
easy for the driver to judge. Good 
linings wear down so very gradually, 
you may notice nothing — not real- 
ize you're pushing the pedal harder. 
Hope isn't enough . . . if you meet an 
emergency 

Because brakes are vital, it's wise 


to have them checked regularly. If 
they need adjusting, it’s a simple job 

then you're safe. When at last 
it’s time for relining, follow your 
repairer’s advice and fit Ferodo 
linings. They're standard on most 
British vehicles, and supplied in cor- 
rect grades for every make in the 
world. 

To help remember, make this 
your safety rule: Test your brakes 
when you change your oil — every 
2,000-3,000 miles. 


Published by the makers of 


Brake and 
Clutch Linings 


as a contribution to safe and pleasant driving 


FPERODO LIMITED, CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH 


A Member of the Turner & Newal! Organization 
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THAT ‘WELL-KEPT’ 
S Fresher, brighter 
bodywork — 
SIMONIZ KLEENER 
safely removes that whitish film caused 
by exposure to weather. In paste or 
in liquid form. Price 5/- per tin. 
—and shinier chromium 
SIMONIZ CHROME 
CLEANER will quickly 
shift disfiguring rust spots and 
discoloration. Price 1/10}d. per tin. 


Motorists wise— 


FROM ALL MOTOR ACCESSORY STORES, 
GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS 


Ce - 
ToM King Cong V1 THE LANCHESTER MOTOR CO. LTD. COVENTRY 


LOOK FOR NEW CARS AND OLD 


Longer-lasting 
y) protective shine — 
SIMONIZ puts over the 
bodywork a gleaming, transparent 
coating which protects it from the 
effects of weather. Price 5/- per tin. 





Does your wife know about 
DECOPINE WAX POLISH! 
A pine-scented, antiseptic wax polish 
which will bring a rich, o 
warm glow to woodwork, 
lino, hide, and imitation 
leather. 1/3d. per tin. 








For a FREE copy of ‘For Every Body's 
Benefit ‘"— ani ing and i ive book - 
let amusingly illustrated by David Langdon — 
send your name and address to Simoniz 
(England) Ltd., Dept. P.3, London, W4. 
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Mr. JENKINS 


must be doing well 





Fellow passengers on the 8.40 all know Mr. Jenkins by sight ; he’s always so immacu- 
lately turned out. It has even been whispered that Mr. Jenkins must be doing rather well 
to be able to keep up appearances in these expensive times. But like many who could afford 
to have clothes made-to-measure before the war, he’s had to draw in his horns lately. He’s 
discovered, however, that by buying GUARDS suits ready-to-wear he can still get the 
best British cloth, and the style, cut and finish he’s been accustomed to. If only more of 


his friends shared Mr. Jenkins’ secret they, 


too, would be better suited by GUARDS. GU fl R ) S 


The MAN'S Wear 


Comprising GUARDS London Tailored Produc 
; : tions, GUARDS Sports Wear, ‘232’ Flannels 
Enquiries to S. S. & S. Ltd., 30. Cornhill, E.C.3 and Sandom Coats. 
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GwoSteeples tb 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 
Our original standard qualihes are in constant 
production for export ( limited quantityis 
available for the home market. Our Uéidity qualities 
are made with the same care by English Craftsmen. 


and be bright next morning! 


Vichy’s pleasant tang refreshes the palate as 
well as counteracting Over-acidity. It is highly 
recommended as the last drink of the evening. 


VICHY: CELESTING 


WORLD-FAMOUS FRENCH SPA WATER 
Bottled as it flows from the spring 


LEICESTER. ENGLAND See that the label bears the name of the Sole Agents 


INGRAM & ROYLE LTD., 50 MANCHESTER STREET, LONDON, w.! 


TWO STEEPLES LTD, WIGSTON, 
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No smoker in his senses would deny 
that smoking is a habit, but whether it is good or 
bad depends on what he smokes. The regular smoker 


of a Sobranie ‘Virginia’ is never a slave—he is a 





devotee. He derives a pleasure and a solace from his 


smoking that much greater extravagances fail to | 


‘THE ‘STORMOGUIDE’ 


yield. His expenditure goes up in smoke but 





There's nothing like 
Esso Handy Oil for 
helping homes to run 
like clockwork. It ends 
squeaks in an instant, 
is idea] for every house- 
hold gadget and it not 
only lubricates but, by 
virtue of special ingre- 
dients, cleans and pre- 
vents rust as well. 

A large oil can with 
conveniently curved 
spout costs only 1 
refills 1/6. 

Buy two bottles today, 
one for the house and 
another for the tool 
shed. 


M pays to say 


Handy Oil 


ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LTD 
36 Queen Anne's Gate. London, S.W.! 
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it is the smoke of incense not of incineration. 
The Sobranie smoker is not satisfying a craving, 
he is indulging in a pleasure which smoothes 
the rough edges of every modern discontent and 


her) all the it. 


leaves him (or better for 


‘MAKES A FINE PRESENT 


The ‘ Stormoguide ’ is more than 
just a barometer. Its specially 
marked dial and signal enable 
you to determine future weather 
conditions at a glance, yet with 
accuracy. 

large 


and a 


* * * Sobranie ‘Virginia’ are 
made by the makers of Balkan 
Sebranie who have been making 
perfect cigarettes since cigarette 
smoking first began in this 
Country over seventy years ago. 





























HAVE THE BEST 


th for 


5 
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ALSO LEMON SQUASH 


ITS BETTER TO 


_ 


oF anrevermee’ 
or 


Meee + tree termes, 
sceneenes trees 
+o ws. 





LEMON BARLEY 

















* Stormoguides ’” 
range of Barometers in styles and 
shapes to suit every furnishing 
scheme are made by Short & 
Mason Ltd., the famous pre- 
cision instrument makers. 

Short & Mason ‘ Stormoguides’ 
and Barometers make particularly 
acceptable presentations. 


ON DISPLAY NOW AT YOUR 
JEWELLERS OR OPTICIANS 





CHRIST was the 
friend of fishermen. To 
the men of the trawlers and 
drifters to-day—so often in strange 
ports, cut off from family influence and 
regular worship—the Deep Sea Mission carries God's Word 
continually through the Mission Institutes in the main fishing ports. 
The Mission’s work depends on the subscriptions and other help of Christians 
everywhere. Won’t you send a donation to-day, or write for the free phiet 
Christ the Friend of Fis describing the Mission’s work and how you 
could help, to the Secretary, J. W. DONALD— 


DEEP SEA MISSION 
ROYAL WATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 
33, &.N.M.D.S.F. Howse, 43 Nottingham Place, London. W.! 
——, Write for FREE PAMPHLET “Christ the Friend of Fishermen” 
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His shirt is tough and yet attractive— 


No wonder he feels RADIACiive: 


Mclatyze, Hoge, Marsh & Co. Ltd., London and Manchester. 





it’s fun 


ai\ 


in the sun 


Fly —the dea! mode of travel—to Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, the idee! holiday 
Countries—no queueing, no fuss. Scandi- 
navia offers everything for che perfect holiday ; 
friendly people, abundance of food, untorger- 
table scenery, and every possible recreation in 


it 


2 warm and sunny climate ; only a few hours 
away by SAS. 
Bookings through your usual Travel Agency 


FLY SAS 228. 


SCANDINAVIAN AIREAWES SISTEM 





Welcome 


to the Inns 


of Britain 


- beer is best 


Issued by the Brewers’ Society, 42 Portman Square, London, W.1 
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make all sorts of things electrical. 





ACHILLE ‘ 


&-Dyoing pls 
BRANCHES AND AGENTS 18 PRINCIPAL CERTRES 


we proudly remind you about 


BONNE BOUCHE 


Large size cigarettes 
Long stranded Tobaccos. Free from 
dust. Skilful blending for the perfect, 





Streamline cooker with the 


You can’t beat a 


| 


For living rooms there are Portable Fires, 


as well as Space Heaters. 


Period Fires 


And for the Bedroom there 


BELLING & CO. LTD., BRIDGE WORKS, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX, HOWared 1212 


virginia flavour and aroma. Pure | 


papers thin as gossamer. Their size 


and slow burning make them easily | 


the most enjoyable and economical 
cigarette today. 


Send 28/8 for sample 100 ree 
500 for aT pest ines 


TAYLOR & BREEDEN LTD. 
39, Cross Street, Manchester 2 


Cigar merchants and tobacco blenders 
since 


LATHER FOR 


Wf 
= 
| 
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SHAVING STICK 





i'M THE CHAP 
TO ASK ABOUT 
BRISTLE 
TOOTHBRUSHES 


“ HE BRISTLE in a natural 
bristle toothbrush comes 
from pigs, you see. And the 
quality of the brush all depends 
on the kind of pig. The best—and 
most expensive—bristles come 
from Chinese and Siberian pigs. 
They are livelier than Indian 
bristle—they get less soggy and 
stay springy longer. That’s why 
| it’s well worth while to pay the 
few pence extra for Wisdom if 
you like a natural bristle brush.” 
Wisdom Natural Bristle Brushes 
|—guaranteed made only from 


crc3se | 


Chungking and Siberian bristles 
—cost 2/9d. Wisdom Extra Quality 
Nylon brushes are 1/11d. 


Wisdlonr 


THE DE LUXE TOOTHBRUSH 
IN NATURAL BRISTLE 
OR NYLON 


Made by Addis Lid., ef Hertford, 
makers of the first toothbrush in 1780 


RUB OUT 


PAIN 


Its Natures Way 


When you feel physical pain 
you instinctively rub. That is 
Nature’s way of easing the 
pain. Rubbing withELLIMAN’S 
does more—it BANISHES PAIN. 


‘MANS 








Elliman’s Embrocation 
has been used and trusted by generations 
of sufferers from 
RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
SCIATICA, STIFFNESS, etc. 





HOUSEWIVES’ CHOICE IS 


RENTOKIL 


FURNITURE CREAM 


Made from Pure Waxes, this unique polish 

gives furniture and woodwork a beautiful 
joss. it is not tack not fingermark or 

. Rentokil Furniture Cream is the 

Insecticidal Polish and Preventative of woodworm. 

Use it ularly especially in conjunction with 

Rentokil Timber Fluid. 1/3. 2/3 per bortie. 

4 woodworm is 

already attacking 

your furniture use 


RENTOKIL 
TIMBER FLUID 


the world-famous 
curotr 
From ironmongers, 
Furnishers, Chemists. 
2/-, 3/3, 5/9 per bottle 
(complete outfit, In- 
jector & Fluid 10/6d.). 
and 


RENTOKIL LTD. 
FPRETCHAM, LEATHER- 
HEAD, SURREY. 
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Shell Chemicals 


How greatly interested the machine and tool 
makers of the Victorian era would have been in 
Shell v.P.i. These letters stand for vapour phase 
inhibitor or, more simply, a rust-preventative 
compound. So effective is it that things like 
scientific instruments, aircraft engine parts 
(complete engines, too) can be protected against 
corrosion without the necessity for complete 
exclusion of air or moisture — simply by 


wrapping them in v.P.I. coated paper or by 


SHELL CHEMICALS 


(DISTRIBU TORS) 


enclosing V.P.1. powder with them in normal 
packs. The slow vaporisation of the chemical 
gives all-round protection, even in extremes of 
heat and humidity. Shell chemists were spurred 
to tackle the problem of rust prevention by 
moisture damage in oil pipe lines ; as one result 
of this work, Sheil v.P.1. is now available for 
anti-corrosion protection of a wide variety of 
metallic articles and equipment in storage and in 


transit overseas. 


LIMITED, NORMAN HOUSE, 105-109 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE WISE pee 


Invest A safety 


AND LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
A TAX-PAID RETURN OF 


EQUIVALENT TO OVER 43°, ON AN INVESTMENT 


TAXED AT THE STANDARD RATE 


Interest accrues from day of investment. No 
brokerage fees or charges payable on investment 
or withdrawal. Shares cannot fluctuate in value. 


ASSETS EXCEED £3,000,000 


yast® 


. because it expands and contracis with 


the surface it covers. It wears evenly without flaking so that when repainting 


eventually comes round there is no burning off to be done—saving labour and 
For full details, write or telephone the Secretary: 


City Prudential 
Building Society 


(TELEPHONE: CITY 8323/6) 


overheads which often account for 80° or more of the total cost. 
MAGNET HARD GLOSS WHITE LEAD BASE PAINT has White Lead for wear 
and hard gloss for beauty. Fine for outdoors—and indoors (especially in steamy 


In 20 colours. A gallon covers 1,000 to 1,300 sq. ft. 


conditions). 


Specialists in the manufacture of Lead Pigments and Lead Paints 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1 





“I wonder if worry is causing 





PRIVATE 
TREATMENT 
in 





Members, including dependants, can make private 
arrangements for Hospital Pay Bed, Nursing Home 
and Specialist Treatment, and the Association refunds 
all or part of the cost. Send for subscription details 
and brochure to:— 


Ye BRATISH UNITED 
PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 


REF. 2% 
BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON, E.C.1 


PROVIDENT HOUSE, 61, 








your rheumatism ?” 


EDICAL investiga - 

tions have revealed 
cases in which worry a 
and other forms of ..... 
mental stress have actu- 
ally seemed to bring on 
bouts of ‘rheumaticky’ _ 
pain. So far, however, ~ 
there is no definite 
proof that rheumatism ~ 
can be actually caused §j 
in this way. What worry | 
may do is lower rod : 
natural resistance to 
rheumatism. By this means a 
rheumatic condition might be 
aggravated. This is the way it 
very often happens. 


A VERY COMMON CAUSE 


One of the known basic-causes of 
rheumatism — and particularly 
common in middle age — can be 
impurities in the system. Worry 
may accentuate this condition. 
If the cramps and twinges of 
rheumatism are to be relieved, 
the impurities that cause them 
must be expelled. This can be 
achieved by saline treatment — a 
very effective form of a 
—— by 

ips the system to rid itself ‘oe 
impurities naturally. Kruschen is 
more than a laxative. It is six 
specially blended mineral salts. 





These act in two ways — aperient 
and diuretic — helping the kid- 
neys and the bowels to rid the 
body of impurities in the normal 
way. Taken regularly, Kruschen 
can often prevent these rheu- 
matism-causing impurities form- 
ing again. Give Kruschen a trial. 
Kruschen costs 1/4 and 2/4 (in 
powder or crystals) from Chemists 
and Grocers. The 2/4 size will last 
you twice as long. 
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And NOW 


2,400 ibs. and 3,600 ins. 


MY-TE-MINS 


GEARS : precision-ground, totally enclosed. 


LIMIT GEAR : patent safety switches 

for top and bottom positions. 

MOTOR: 1 h.p. 1,000 r.p.m. 

LIFTING SPEEDS : 

2,400 Ibs. - 12}/ per minute. 

3,600 Ibs. - 84/ per minute. 

TWO MORE TIRELESS TOILERS to help you 
cut costs, speed output—reduce fatigue— 
themew 2,400 Ibs. and 3,600 Ibs. My-Te-Min 
Electric Chain Pulley Blocks. Their cost is 
quickly repaid in safer, smoother, swifter lifting 
and shifting. Send for illustrated booklets. 


| GEO. W. KING LIMITED 
di ic 15 WORKS, HITCHIN, HERTS. TEL: HITCHIN 960 





Makers of Electric Pulley Blocks, Cranes and Conveyors 








Transport over 300 
Unloading time 


Time per ton 
3 men at 2/- an hour for . . . . 100 mins. 


... COST-10/- 


(plus return journeys and rests) 





LIFT 2 TONS and 
Transport over 300 yds. in 3 mins. 
ONE MAN at 2/6 an hour 
for THREE MINUTES ang 
running costs of 
“CONVEY ANCER: 


gp socal 


TRUCK 





(Division of 


VERPOOL ROAD, SANKEY, WARRINGTON, ENGLAND 
Tah, Wasingon 22 Grams, : “Hydraulics,” Warrington __ 





, 


<S 


re brilliant Summer Number of GO, 
now on sale, provides good reading in 
good measure for everyone. Its contents, 
beautifully illustrated, include : 
Sacieverell Sitwell on Crime 
Lord Rutherford by C. P. Snow 
Rex Whistler’s Last Painting 
Walter de la Mare on Robert Frost 
The Telephone and | by James Thurber 


Britain’s Wild Life by Maurice Wiggin 
with Folding Art Plate by 
C.F. Tunnicliffe, A.R.A. 


Ten Days in Copenhagen by Raymond 
Mortimer 


Spain’s Costa Brava by Cedric Salter 


To the Continent by Car by The Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon 


Three Worlds in Ceylon by Alec Waugh 
Films by Dilys Powell 


Fashion and Beauty edited by Ghislaine 
Alexander 


Music on Records by The 
Hare 


Continental Ballet by Deryck Lynham 


New short Crime Novel by Raymond 
Chandler 
British Spas: A Special Survey 
Cookery by Nell Heaton 


Earl of 


THE TRAVEL AND LEISURE MAGAZINE 
In association with The Sunday Times 


Summer Number (June/July) 
now on sale everywhere 3/ 6d. 


py Spey ag ey K 


to enclosing 4/- for each sue me 
MP fg Sy 6 issues) 


Every copy contains this 
FREE 52-PACE 
GUIDE TO LONDON 


> Sa. Se, Sa» Go 


So 














At the St. 
. art we had 
this advertisemeng ad a plan for 


Headline.” 
Said someone, ** ley’, eadlines”, 





handkerchief? Just that the simplest and 
best cocktail* is also the most easily 
remembered. So don’t 


hesitate, order — 


GIN AND. 


LILLET. 


%& Two thirds gin and one third LILLET. 

For added piquancy try a dash of Anisette 

{Merie Brizsard). 

Twiss & Brownings & Hatlowes Lid., § Laurence Pountney Hill, London, B.C4 
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IN THE MAIN, 
GAS COOKING HAS SOLVED 
WOMAN’S 
THE BUSY ——— 


prom = [) 


A 


The time, labour and thought 
you save with a Main more 
than enable you to devote extra 
moments to the little touches 
that mean so much in cooking. 
For Main cookers incorporate 
every efficient new device to 
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“il he beauty of silver 


on a dressing table 


Going places ?— then see 
the world in comfort and 
style through ‘Thurgar 
Bollé Sunglasses! These 
will give you complete 
protection from sun-glare 
and guard against head- 
ache through eye-strain. Gay, col- 
ourful, sophisticated designs for 
womenfolk —— becoming styles for ' . * 
their escorts—and always eye- The design of this exquisite 
comfort with distinction ! dressing-table service is in engine- 
From Chemists, Opticians turned Sterling Silver with hand-engraved edges, and it is made 
and Leading Stores : 
at Mappiu and Webb's London Manufactory from where, for over 
a century, much of Britain's finest in Gold, 


Silver and Leather has come. 


> we chi 
C Thurgas Bolle) MAPPIN AND WEBB 
— ae —/ 
sU NGLASSES 156-162 OXFORD ST.. W.1. 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., £.C.4. 172 REGENT ST. w.!. 
Chuck compo - sack elegance PARIS BIARRITZ Guanianinn ” eapeataiia’ ‘datanitialiints Bomeary 








we wot §6=6| Fashion Fabrics - 


vinegar, 
salt and firrerssttsy 


ik like : 
ror ‘an the largest selection 
perfectly and ; 3% ‘ 


Newest shantungs 
Unexpected cottons 


Rare printed silks 


TOP PANEL 
Vinegar Sprinkler tod. 
Deep Salad Bor! We regret we are unable to send patterns 

j diameter 3/6. 
| Pepper Shaker $e 
| Salt Pourer 64d. 
| _ LOWER PANEL 

| Pore 24 02.-6d. 
| 
' 





| Goblet 7 0.-9d. 


table. Clayt 
==: Jacqmar 
JACOBEAN«ee. GLASSWARE 


Clayton Mayers & Company Limited, London, N.W.2 
¥ CWs-47 


16 GROSVENOR STREET LONDON W! 
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A NEW ARRIVAL? = |Vent-Axia 
an important F 
detail... we for Better Air 
fC1 te tected ate = Conditions 


with Cash's Woven 
Name Tapes. Col- 
ours stay fast after 
repeated washings. 
Obtainable ina 


ornare the — of 


and outfitters. 

* All orders 5 dozen the Apricot 
promptly dozen 116 we Si j 
executed * Asailable from Wine Merchants and Stores : mp est 

eo eae form of controlled a 

Sole Distributors ; Twiss & Brownings & Hallowes Ltd., . a " 

J, Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C.4. nin ventilation ae? is 








i ceataiiailene amiadinnes VENT-AXIA LTD. 
9, VICTORIA ST., S.W.1. ABBey 6441 (7 lines) 
J.& J.CASH LTD COVENTRY Glasgow * Manch * Birmingham * Leeds 


Wining & Dining 

















aoe AFTER THE HOUR OF NOON, and again 
when the set time of dinner draws nigh, a tide 


AUTOCAR 3 of guests sets towards the Connaught Rooms. 


can assist you The Connaught Rooms is a peculiarly English 


Lo get more miles per galion, bexter institution—if, indeed, tradition be not the better 
performance and to keep your car or y 2 
lorries, English or American, on the word. No other capital city possesses a group 
road continuously. Electrical and 


Carburessor Service for all Cars and of banqucting rooms, all housed under one roof, MAGNA PRINTS, 
equipped to cope with anything from a dozen There are over 


up to a thousand guests. A staff in a position 90000 Receivi 
to draw on a wealth of banqueting experience Stations ‘i 


nearest pillar box 
is one of them! 











ALBERT EMBANKMENT S.E.!! 


Eidzes tetwore Vewahan © Loubete unequalled anywhere in the world ensures that 
Sowth bank of Thames. 


TELE.: KEL. 3861 (5 lines) food, wines, and, above all, service, is beyond 











reproach. 


th 0 
=3) CONNAUGHT ROOMS weve 


INVALID | @ Foor starter. 
° 


Banqueting Rooms oe" 








tion in headaches and 








@ Engine cooleo 
by blower 
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Save trouble and teeth with 


Tek 


FIRM WITH TEETH— 
KIND TO GUMS 


Also a Junior size for children. 


= 
é 
at is 


MOTOR LAWN MOWER 
THE ENFIELD MOTOR MOWER 6O. 


(Proprietors: The Enfield Cycle Co. Ltd.) 
REDDITCH 





WHEEL 
CARRYING CHAIRS 
Catalogue 4 u 


Catalogue 


9.U 





PVYENTEN TEN eer ayy 





mn 


Catalogue 11.U 
GREAT PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.1 


Langham 1049 


ill 





FURNITURE CREAM 
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Keep the gains of your REDEX 
Conversion through the REDEX 
Car Club. Fer only £3.30. a 
year your car is scientifically 
checked and tuned each month 
by your REDEX Official Station. 








Widely known as 
cigar for the best days,” Don 
Garcias are wrapped with the 
finest Hlavana \eaf (see label on 
box) and made in five sizes. In 
boxes of 25 and smaller packings. 


“the first 


GONVERSION 


A REDEX Conversion 
ramarkebly improves the performance 
of every car. Tests carried out by ‘*The 
Autocar’’ on a 16 h.p. car showed 20.3°/, 
~_ m.p.g.: 40%, er acceleration: 

5 m.p.h. faster up after REDEX 
Conversion. REDEX aded to the oil 
gives better lubrication and keeps the 
engine clean. To get all the benefits of 
REDeX a car needs a full REDEX Con- 
version after checking for excessive wear. 


makes ‘your car 


Complete REDEX flushing, filling with oil- 
plus-REDeX, petrol treatment, and scien- 
tific engine-tuning —the whole REDEX 
Conversion — costs only 37/6 (4-cyl. car) 
plus materials, Ask for your record 


have found that a REDEX Conversion 
saves them as much as 6d. per gallon 
on petrol, and brings them faster, smoother 
running. 


Write for leaflet on the REDEX System with Reg Parneil’s Report, and the address of your local REDEX Official Station to . . 


RED«X (Dept. 42) 365, CHISWICK HIGH ROAD, LONDON, W.4. 




















Don’t be Vague 
ask for 


RGR eer 2 


A lofiner d, hithy goes uloany Collle 


DON GARCIA 


‘The First Cigar for the best days 


OBTAINABLE 
sa IN ALL SIZES 























In case of difficulty in puting Don = We iy oy Don Garcia 
on | 


Bureau, 11, Bedford Square, 
Nearest a 


the name of @ 











Jewel and Warriss 
shave time! 


“What a carry on!” exclaims Jimmy. “What a 
smashing shaving of time,” cracks Ben. “ Wh 
didn’t we think of Remington before ! No blades, 

no lather, no brush, no bother! We just plug in 
—anywhere, anytime — and enjoy a smooth, 
clean shave in a matter of minutes. Ask your 
dealer to show you the latest Remington 
models — they’re wizard for wiry whiskers!” 


= REMINGTON 
ELECTRIC DRY SHAVER 


Write for illustrated booklet to : 
REMINGTON RAND LTD. (DEPT. S.16.) | NEW OXFORD STREET, W.Ci 











[reland 


of the Welcomes! 


ee in = = a 
Ireland is next door to you—only a matter 
of hours by Air or Sea —a holiday feeling every- 
where, superb sporting facilities, abundance of 
fresh good food. Enjoy the restful atmosphere 
of this gay and friendly land — now. 


IRELAND 


For all snformation and the Official List of Hotels and Guest Houses, call ‘phone or 
write: The Irish Tourist Bureau, 19 Regent Street, London, S.W.1. (Whitehall 0838); 
17 Queen's Arcade, Belfast (28338); 14 Upper O'Connell St., Dublin (44719 and 
7% “ik hm Street, Cork (20059); Ireland House, 33 East 50th Street, New 

ork City, U.S.A. 





| 
| 
| 


| 





Issued by the Irish Tourist Board | 
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Picture by Alajaloe by courtesy of The New Yorker 


Once a fellow has taken a degree (hons., passed, failed, 
or aegrotat, i.e. retired hurt) at college @ Less a 
matter of subjects than applied psychollege @ Will 
decide whether his status becomes ambassadorial, or 
selling from door-to-doorial @ The selection of suits, 
shoes, hats, shirts to make friends of managing directors 
and influence clients @ Becomes at Simpson an exact 
but simple scients @ So to face the battle of life may 
we suggest you willy rather than later nilly @ Walk 
one of the shortest distances in London; from the Eros 
statue to the forward-looking firm 


of Simpson in Piccadilly. 


202 Piccadilly London W.1 


Regent 2002 
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Barneys 


the Ideal Tobacco 


may lead you to the true, 
rae lasting friendship 
of the pipe,—one of life’s 
simplest, yet greatest joys 


“When | was 20 I bought a pipe and tried 
“ nearly every brand of tobacco that kind friends 
“recommended, was finally deciding to give up 
“the pipe in disgust, when I read one of your 
“characteristic advertisements. — I’ve smoked 
“ Barneys ever since, and will continue to do so. 


“You describe it correctly—The Ideal Tobacco.” 


Smokers of Barneys are of all ages and callings. 
Week by week, from places near and far, they 
write in praise of its constant charm; and grateful 
and proud we are to publish their spontaneous 
comments. 
All original letters can be inspected. 


TO YOUNGER SMOKERS, EVERYWHERE! 


In your quest for the tobacco of abiding joy, you are 
asked to give trial to Barneys—which has won so many 
friends from the recommendations of older smokers. 


Barneys (medivm), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full), 4/5 the oz. each. 
(321a) John Sinclair Ltd., Manufacturers, Newcastle upon Tyne. @ 








Sweet or Dry, Votrix is the ideal 
companion for Gin. Mix two-thirds 
Gin with one-third Votrix, and you 
have a really acceptable cocktail 


VOTRIX Sweet 10/- Dry 12/6 








Smart men know 


'BRVLCREEM | 


is emulsified FOR. e 
CLEAN GROOMING @ , 


You're perfectly set for the day when you use Brylcreem, for 
Brylcreem is the perfect hairdressing. There’s no excessive oiliness 
in Brylcreem because its pure, natural oils are emulsified into a rich 
cream. Brylcreem grooms without gumming and gives life and lustre 
to Dry Hair. Ask for Brylcreem—most men do! Brylcreem is in 
tubs 1/5d. and 2/3d., jars and tubes 2/3d. aad large economy tubs 4. 





County Perfumery Co. Ltd., Stanmore, Middx. rovd. 386 
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Motorists and Tyre Suppliers 
all agree ; greatest-ever tyre for high 
mileage, enduring stamina, relentless 
road-grip, and handsome appearance 


% The tread rubber is tougher, more shock- 
resisting than ever before. 


* Wider, flatter tread area grips more road for more 
traction, and wears more slowly. A 
The improved All-Weather Tread — with its a\i { SY, A 
new Stop-Notches for quicker, safer stops — b A” ys WN 
resists every direction of skid throughout the & WKF a 
tyre’s longer life. Ly yy’ & Uff 

< Ws A 

* Handsome buttressed sidewalls provide protec- ae 

tion from kerb damage, and make cornering 


steadier than you’ve ever known. DISTINGUISHED BY 


THE SILVER RING 
Yo can Vwuudt 


GOODFYEAR 


i LONG LIFE AND LASTING WEAR 
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